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THE PORTLAND OR BARBERINI VASE. 


ANEW discussion having lately arisen, 
In some of the newspapers, concerning 
the figures on the Portland Vase, it 
may not be thought ill-timed to pre- 
sent to the readers of the Literary 
Journal ay engraved view of one of the 
sides of that inestimable relic of refined 
antiquity, in several future numbers, 
the investigation which those sculptures 
gsest will be indulged. [a the pre. 
Vor. (if. 








| Wilham Hamilton, nearly thirty vent 
by the Duchess of 
since which period it has -been mor 
gvenerally known by the mame of th 
lt was found, abot 
the middle of the sixteenth century 
tron, Rom 
Frascath. 


sent, only.the following historical and 
descriptive sketch 1s subjoined :— 

At the British Museum, in the ante- 
room to the twelfth room, or room con- 
taining the Collection of Sir Witham 
Hamilton, ts placed the celebrated Bar- 
berint or Portland Vase, which was, 
for more than two centuries, the prin- 
cipal ornament of the Barberim Pas| the time Of its discovery, 1b Was ut 
This vase was purchased of Sir | clo 


Portland 


Portland Vase. 
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a sepulchral chamber, under the mount 
called Montedel Grano. ‘Phe material 
of which the vase is formed is glass; 
the figures, which are executed im re- 
lief, are of a beautiful opaque white ; 
and the ground, which is in perfect 
harmony with the figures, is of a dark 
transparent blue. The subject of 











has not hitherto received a satisfactory 
elucidation ; but the design and sculp- 
ture are both truly admirable. This 
superb specimen of Greek art was 
patriotically deposited in the British 
Museum, in the year 1810, by His 
Grace the Duke of Portland, upon 
condition that it should always be open 
to the inspection of artists, and of the 
public in general. ‘ 

The height of the vase ds ten inches, 
and the diameter eight. ; In its make, 
it is a little out of the perpendicular ; 
a misfortune which doubtlessly befel it 
in cooling from the hands of the glass- 
blower. The materials’ were too pre- 
cious to allow of its being-laid aside for 
that reason; or, perhaps, the art: had 
not arrived at such a degree of perfec- 
tion as to allow of extreme nicety being 
required, | 

The use of the vase was certainly 

sepulchral, and the sculptures may be 
believed to be symbolical of: Death 
and Immortality; the one on the one 
side of tne vase, and the other on the 
opposite. Inthe view presented above, 
the female figure in the centre may be 
taken for a personification of Death, 
and the Male and Female figure on 
the two sides, fora joint personification 
of Mankind, in the act of contemplat- 
ing that close of their earthly existence. 
This is the interpretation insisted upon 
by Dr. Darwin, whose language, as 
ell in prose as in poetry, shall now 
9e quoted, as the starting-post from 
vhich our future discussions may set 
yut. 

Dr. Darwin published his Loves of 
he Plants about the year 1788, and in 
792, he added, to that fantastic poem, 
he poem of the Economy of Vegeta- 
ion, counting both under the single 
itle of the Botanic Garden. In the 
econd canto of the Economy of Ve- 
etation, the poet has given a descrip. 
on of the Portland Vase, superadding 
0 his verse an extensive note. The 
bject is introduced by a philosophical 
eory of the production of clay earths, 
cluding a view of the manufacture 
porcelain in China and Italy, and a 
~ in compliment to Mr. Wedg- 
ood :— 


nomes! as you passed beneath the labour- 
ing soil, 






















































those figures is extremely obscure, and |: 


You saw, deep-sepulchred in dusky realms, 


‘Which Earth's rock-ribbed ponderous yault 

| o’erw helmsy,. 

With self-born fires the mass fermenting glow, 

And flame-wiog’d sulphurs quit the earths 
below, 


Hence ductile clays in wide expansion 
spread, 
Soft as the Cygnet’s down, their sttow-white 
bed | 
With yielding flakes -suecessive forms reveal, 
And change obedient.to the whirling wheel, 
First China’s sons, with early art elate, 
Form’d the gay. tea-pot aud the pictur’d 
plate; “ig 
Saw with illamin’d brew and dazzled eyes 
In the red stove vitrescent colours rise ; 
Speck'd her tall beakers with enamel’d stars, 
Her monster-josses and gigantic jars; —__.. 
Smefr'd her huge dragons with metallic hues, 
With golden purpies and cobaltic blues ; 
Bade on wide hills her poreelain castles glare, 
And glaz’d pagodas tremble in the air. 


Etruria! next beneath thy magie hands, 

Glides the quick wheel, the plastic clay ex- 
pands, : | : 

Nerv'd with fine touch, thy fingers, (as it 
turns) 

Mark the nice bounds of vases, ewers, and 
urs 5 

Round each fair form in lines immortal trace 

Uncopied beauty and ideal grace. 


Gnomes! as you now dissect with hammers 
fine : 

The grauite-rock, the nodul'd fliat calcine; 

Grind with strong arm, the circling cherts 
betwixt, . 

Yonr pure Ka-o-linus and Pe-tun-tses mixt; 

O’er each red saggar’s burning cave preside, 

The keen-eyed Fire-Nympbs blazing by your 
side ° 

And pleas’ on Wedgwood ray your partial 
smile, 

A new Etruria decks Britannia’s isle 

Charm’d by your touch, the flint liquescent 
pours 

Through finer sieves, and falls in whiter 

show’rs : | 

Charm’d by your toueh, the kneaded clay re- 

~~ fines, 

The biscuit hardens, the enamel shines ; 

Each nicer mould a softer feature drinks, 

The bold Camev speaks, the soft Intaglio 

thinks, 


To call the pearly drops from Pity’s eye, 

Or stay Despair’s disanimating sigh, 
Whether, O friend of art ! the gem you mould, 
Rich with new taste, with ancient,virtue bold; 
Form the poor, fetter’d slave, on bended knee, 
From Britain's sons, imploring to be free ; 
Or with fair Hope the bright’ning scenes im- 
prove, 

And cheer the dreary wastes at Sydney-Cove ; 
Or bid Mortality rejoice and mourn 

O’er the fine forms on Portland’s mystic urn. 


Here by falln columns and disjoin'’d arcades, 
On mould’ring stones, heueath deciduous 
shades, 

Sits Human Kind in hieroglyphic state, 
Serious, and pond'ring on their changeful 
fate ; 

While, with inverted torch and swimming 
eyes, 

Sinks the fair shade of Mortal Life, and dies, 
There the pale ghost through Death's wide 
portal bends 

His timid feet, the dusky steep descends : 





e guards and guides of Nature’schemic toil, 
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With smiles asguasive, Love Divine invites, 
Guides on broad wing, with torch uplifted 
lights ; | 
Immortal Life, her hand extending, courts 
The ling’ring form, his tottring step sup- 
ports ; 
Leads on to Pluto’s realms the dreary way, 
And gives him trembling to Elysian day. 
Beneath, in sacred robes the Priestess dress‘d, 
The coif close-hooded, and the flutt ring vest, 
With pointing finger guides th’ initiate youth, 
Unweaves the many-cloured veil of Truth, 
Drives the profane from Mystery’s bolted 
door, 
And silence guards the Eleusinian lore. 
Economy of Vegetation, Canto II, t.340. 


In the note, this interpretation is 
dwelt on at length :—** The celebrated 


funeral vase, long in the possession of 


the Barberini family, and lately pur- 
chased by.the Duke of Portland for a 
thousand guineas *, is about ten inches 
high and.six in diameter in the broad- 
est part... The figures are of most ex- 
quisite workmanship, in bas-relief, of 
white opake glass, raised on a ground 
of deep blue.glass, which appears black, 
except when held against the light. Mr. 
Wedgwood is of opinion, from many 
circumstances, that the figures have 
been made by cutting away the ex- 
ternal crust of white opake glass, in 
the -manner the finest cameos have 
beer produced, and that it must thence 
have been the labour of a great many 
years. Some antiquarians have placed 
the time of its production many cen- 
turies before the Christian era; 
sculpture was said to have been de- 
clining in respect to its excellence in 
the time of Alexander the Great. See 
un account of the Barberini or Port- 
land Vase, by M. D’Hancarville, and 
by Mr. Wedgwood. 

‘© Many opinions and conjectures 
have been published concerning the 
figures on this celebrated vase. Having 
carefully examined one of Mr. Wedg- 
wood’s beautiful copies of this wonder- 
ful production of art, I shall add one 
more conjecture to the number. 

‘6 Mr. Wedgwood has well observed, 
that it does not seem probable that the 
Portland vase was purposely made for 
the ashes of any particular deceased, 
because many years must have been 
necessary for its production. Hence 
it may be concluded, that the subject 
of its embellishments 1s not private 
history, but of a general nature. This 
subject appears to me to be well chosen, 
and the story to be finely told, and that 
it represents what in ancient times ene 
gaged the attention of philosophers, 
poets, and heroes; I meana part of the 
Eleusinian mysteries. 


as 





* This is the same story with an erroneous 
one of the purchase by the Duke of Marlbo- 
rough, 
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‘«s These mysteries were Invented in 
Evypt, and afterwards transferred te 
Greece, and flourished more particu- 
tarly at Athens, which was at the same 
time the seat of the fine arts. They 
consisted of scenical exhibitions, re 
presenting and inculcating the expec- 
tation of a future life after death, and, 
on this account, were encouraged by the 
government, insomuch that the Athe- 
nian laws punished a discovery of their 
secrets with death, Dr. Warburton 
has, with great learning and ingenuity, 
shewn that the descent of AEneas into 


hell, described in the sixth book of 


Virgil, is a poetical account of the re- 
presentations of the future state in the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Divine Leya- 
tion, vol. I. p. 210. 

‘© And though some writers have dif- 
fered in opinion from Dr. Warburton 
on this subject, because Virgil has in- 
troduced some of his own heroes into 
the Elysian fields, as Deiphobus, Pa- 
linurus, and Dido, in the same manner 
as Homer had done before him, yet it 
is agreed, that the received notions 
about a future state were exhibited in 
these inysteries; and as these poets 
described those received notions, they 
may be said, as far as tlese religious 
doctrines were concerned, to have de- 
scribed these mysteries. 

‘¢ Now asthese were emblematic ex- 
hibitions, they must have been as well 
adapted to the purposes of sculpture 
as of poetry, which, indeed, does not 
seem to have been uncominon, since 
one compartment of figures in the shield 
of Hneas represented the regions of 
Tartarus. Jin. lib. x. The proces- 
sion of torches which, according to M. 
de St. Croix, was exhibited in these 
mysteries, is still to be seen in basso re- 
lievo, discovered by Spon and Wheeler. 
Memoirs sur les Mystéres par de St. 
Croix, 1784. And it is very probable 
that the beautiful gem representing 
the marriage of Cupid and Pysche, 
as described by Apuleius, was origin- 
ally descriptive of another part of the 
exhibitions in these mysteries, though 
afterwards it became a common sub- 
ject of ancient art. See Divine Levat. 
vol. 1. p. 343. What subject could 
have been imagined so sublime, for 
the ornaments of a funeral urn, as the 
mortality of all things and their resus- 
citation? Where could the designer 
be supplied with emblems for this pur- 
pose, before the Christian wera, but 
from the Eleusinian mysteries ? 

“1. The exhibitions of the mysteries 
were of two kinds, those which the 
people were permitted to see, «and 
those which were only shown to the ini- 
tiated. Concerning the Jatter, Aris- 





tides calls them ‘‘ the most shocking 
and most ravishing representations,”’ 
And Stobzeus asserts that the iitiation 
into the grand mysteries exactly re- 
sembles death. Divine Legat. vol. 1. 
p. 280, and p. 272. And Virgil, in his 
entrance to the shades below, amonyst 
other things of termble form, men- 
tions death. Ain. vi. This part of 
the exhibition seems to be represented 
it one of the compartments of the Port | 
land Vase. 

‘Three figures of exquisite work- 
manship are placed by the side of a 
ruined column, whose capital is fallen 
off, and lies at their feet with other 
disjointed stones; they sit on loose 
piles of stone beneath a tree, which has 
not the leaves of an evergreen ‘of this 
climate, but may be supposed to be 
an elm, which Virgil places near the 
eutrance of the infernal regions, and 
adds, that a dream was believed to 
dwell under every leaf of it. Aen. vi. 
1, 281. Inthe midst of this groupe, 
reclines a female figure in a dying 
attitude, in which extreme laneuor ts 
beautifully represented : in her band ts 
an inverted torch, an ancieat emblem 
of extinguished life; the elbow of the 
samme arm, resting on a stone, supports 
her as she sinks, while the other hand is 
raised and thrown over her drooping 
head, in some measuré sustaining it, 
aud gives with great art the idea of 
fainting lassitude. On the right of 
her sits a man, and on the left a wo- 
man, both supporting themselves on 
their aris, as people are liable to do 
when they are thinking intensely, 
They have their back towards the dy- 
ing figure, yet with their faces tarned 
towards her, as if seriously contemplat- 
ing her situation, but without stretch- 
ing out their hands to assist her. 

*¢ Tins central figure, then, appears to 
me to be an hieoroglyphic, or Eleusi- 
uian emblem, of Mortal Life, that is, 
the lethum, or death, mentioned by 
Virgil amongst the terrible things ex- 
hibited at the beginning of the myste- 
ries. Pe inverted torch shows the 
tizure to be emblematic: if it had 
been designed to represent a real per- 
son In the act of dying, there had been 
no necessity for the expiring torch, as 
the dying figure alone would have been 
sufficieatly intelligible ;—it would have 
been as absurd as to have put an in- 
verted torch into the hand of a real 
person at the time of his expiring. 
Besides, if this figure had represented 
a real dying person, would not the 
other figures, or one of them at least, 
have stretched out a hand to support. 
her, to have eased her fall among loose 








stones, or to have smoothed her pillow ? | 


These circumstances evince that the 
figure is an emblem, and, therefore, 
could not be a representation of the 
private history of any particular family 
or event, 

‘¢'The man and woman, on each side 
of the dying figure, must be considered 
as emblems, both from their similarity 
of situation and dress to the middle fi- 
grure, and their being grouped along 
with it. These, | think, are hierogly- 
phic or Eleusinian emblems of Human 
Kind, with the backs towards the dying 
tivure of Mortal Life, unwilling to as- 
sociate with her, yet turning their se- 
rious and attentive countenances, cu- 
rious indeed to behold, yet sorry to 
contemplate, their latter end, These 
figures bring strongly to one’s mind 
the Adam and Eve of sacred writ, 
whom some have supposed to have 
been allegorical or hieroglyphic per- 
sons of Egyptian origin, but of more 
ancient date, amongst whom, I think, 
is Dr, Warburton. According to this 
opinion, Adam and Eve were the names 
of two hieroglyphic figures, represent- 
ing the early state of mankind: Abel 
was the name of an Ineroglyplhie figure, 
representing the age of pasturage, and 
Cain the name of another hieroglyphic 
symbol, representing the age of agti- 
culture, at which time the uses of iron 
were discovered. And as the people 
who cultivated the earth and built 
houses would increase in numbers 
much faster by their greater produc- 
tion of food, they would readily cone 
quer or destroy the people who were 
sustained by pasturage, which was 
typified by Cain slaying Abel. 

2, On the other compartment of 
this celebrated vase is exhibited an ein- 
blem of immortality, the representation 
of which was well known to constitute 
a very principal part of the shows at 
the Eleusinian mysteries, as Dr. War- 
burton has proved by variety of au- 
thority. The habitation of spirits, or 
vhosts, after death was supposed by 
the ancients to be placed beneath the 
earth, where Pluto reigned, and dis- 
peused rewards or punishments. Hence 
the first figure in this group ts of the 
Manes, or Ghost, who, having passed 
through an open portal, ts descending 
into a dusky region, pointing his toe 
with timid and unsteady step, feeling, 
as it were, his way in the gloom, This 
portal Acneas enters, whichis described 
by Virgil,—Patet atri janua Ditis, 
Aen. vi. 1. 126; as well as the easy 
descent,—facilis descensus Averni. Ib. 
The darkness at the entrance to the 
shades is humorously described by 
Lucian. Div. Legat. Vol. t. p. 241. 
And the horror of the gates of hell was 
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tu the time of Homer become a_pro- 
verb; Achilles says to Ulysses, ¢ I 
hate a liar worse than the gates of 
hell;’ the sane expression is used in 
Isaiah. ch, xxxviii. v. 10. The Manes, 
or Ghost, appears lingering and fear- 
ful, and wishes to drag after hima part 
of his mortal garment, which, however, 
adheres to the side of the portal through 
which he has passed. The beauty of 
this allegory would have been ex- 
pressed by Mr. Pope, by ‘* We feel 
the ruling passion strong in death.” 
A little lower down in the group, 
the manes, or ghost, is received by a 
beautiful female, «a symbol of Im 
mortal Life. This is evinced by her 
fondling between her knees a large and 
playful serpent, which, from its an- 
uually renewing its external skin, has, 
from great antiquity, even as early as 
the fable of Prometheus, been esteemed 
an emblem of renovated youth. The 
story of the serpent acquiring immortal 
life from the ass of Prometheus, who 
‘arried it on its back, is told in Bacon’s 
Works, vol. v. p. 462, Quarto edit. 
Lond, 1778. For a similar purpose, a 
serpent was wrapped round the large 
hieroglyphic egg in the temple of the 
Dioseuri, as an emblem of the renewal 
of life from a state of death. Bryant's 
Mythology, vol. ii. p. 359. sec. edit. On 
this account, also, the serpent was an 
attendant on Esculapius, which seems 
to have been the name of the hierogly- 
phic figure of medicine. This serpent 
shows this figure to be an emblem, as 
the torch showed the central figure of 
the other compartment to be an em- 
blem; hence they agreeably corres- 
pond, and explain each other; one 
representing Mortal Life, and the 
other Immortal Life.”’ 
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The FEgis of England; or, the Tri- 
umphs of the late War, as they ap- 
pear in the Thanks of Parliament, 
progressively voled to the Navy and 
Army ; and the Communications, ei- 
ther orel or written, on the Subject. 
Chronologically arranged, with No- 
tices Biographical and Military. 
By Maurice Evans, Navy and Army 
Agent. 8vo. pp. 640. London. 1818. 


Tuts is a proud volume for an English 
eye. Instead of the “ ASyis of Eng- 
land” only, it amight have been called, 
“The Aigis of the World;” for 
‘+ England,” (to recall the words of hiin 
who the immediate cause of what he de- 
scribed was;) ‘* England saved herself 
by her perveverance, and the world by 





herexample.” And, inthese pages, how 
much substantial service, how much 
solid glory, are there not combined 
with the purest and the most unassum- 
ing and most unaffected language ? 
This work is a monument of English 
literature as well as of English war-like 
achievements. ‘*f am sure,’ said 
Lord Castlereagh, in the House of 
Commons, (as happily quoted on the 
title-page before us,)—*‘* Iam sure | 
speak the languaze of the House, when 
1 say, that it is impossible to find any 
where the glory of our arms so well de- 
scribed, as in those brilliant displays of 
eloquence.” 

There never could be a time amiss, 
for pressing on the recollection of our 
readers the remembrance of the naval 
and military events of our recent “just, 
necessary,’’ glorious, and successful 
wars; but a peculiar incitement, pre- 
sents itself at this epoch, when the eva- 
cuation of the French territory at once 
affords the consummation of all our ef- 
forts, and restores to the bosom of their 
country the last remainder of those gal- 
lant spirits who have so long rendered 
her their services under so many foreign 
skies. Jn idea, at least, we are now 
beholding the triumph which graces 
their return :— 


© Whi'e from each bastion, tower, and shed, 
Their country’s general blessing showers : 
Love twines, for every laurelled head, 
His garland of domestic flowers.” 


Though only an incidental feature of 
the volume before us, we stop, thus 
early, to select, from among the vari- 
ous biographical sketches which illus- 
trate the work, the following particu- 
lars of the family history and profes- 
sional life of the Duke of Welling- 
ton :-— 


“* Richard Colley Wellesley, second 
Karl and third Baron, was born in 1760, 
of a father of the same name, and Anne, 
eldest daughter of Arthur Hill, Lord 
Dungannon. To this lady, of so much 
sense aud virtue as to supply, when too 
early called upon, both the parental 
oftices, is to be greatly asciteed the fu- 
ture eminence of her sons.” 

‘The name of Wellesley is a correc- 
tion of Wesley, and that the original fa- 
mily name is uncerstood to be a corrup 
tion of that of the Cowleys of Rutland- 
shire, who settled in [reland in the reign 
of Henry VIII. 

“The feurth son of Garret (or Gerard) 
Ist Earl of Mornington, and the Lady 
Anne Hill, an exemplar of feminine 
worth, is the present subject. Arthur 
Wellesley was born on the Ist May, 1769, 
at Dengen Castle, no longer in existence, 
situated on an estate unfortuuately alien- 
ated, itis believed, from the excesses of 
insurgency. 

Phe Prince of Vaterloo entered the 





army onthe 7th March, 1787, as ensign 
in the 73d foot, and, by the laborious but 
necessary means of exchange, passed 
thence, through the 76th, 4Ist, and 18th 
Dragoons; the 58th foot and 18th Dra. 

oons again; by purchase to the 33d*. 
de was thus Lieutenant Colonel at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war, 
and in 1794, served under Lord Moira on 
the continent. fle was next placed ina 
conjunct expedition under Admiral Chris- 
tian, to the West Indies, but having 
been impeded by tempests, his regiment 
changed its course to Ireland, and after- 
wards, in 1797, to India, on the intended 
operations against Maniila. 

‘¢ With the brevet rank of Colonel, the 
Honourable Arthur Wellesley entered 
upon a career the most critical as well as 
splendid of any, perhaps, in the annals of 
India. 

‘«¢ It was at the period when French po- 
licy had introduced among the native 
powers skilful and enterprizing officers, 
for the purpose of forming an interest in 
that country which was considered the 
only vulnerable point of the British terri- 
tory. It has been noticed how ably the 
Governor General met the corresponding 
arrangements of these emissaries and 
their great leader in Egypt; that great 
man has not failed to put on record how 
much he owed in his dispositions to his 
brother. 7 

‘* An action at the village of Malavelly 
under General Floyd afforded the first 
opportunity for distinction ; but the enemy 
‘Lippoo Saib having been driven by it 
into his capital *, to Colonel Wellesley 
was confided the task of driving in the 
covering army, and afterwards the go- 
vernment of Seringapatam. 

* For the delicate arrangements of the 
removal and care of the fallen Sultan’s 
family, a commission was appointed, and 
the Governor placed at its head, to whose 
discretion, activity, and humanity, the 
charge was particularly confided. ‘lhe 
suppression of the formidable and enter- 
prizing freebooter, Dhoondiagh Waugh, 
by a moveinent so rapid as to intercept 
him on the march, followed; and next 
the atfair at the village of Assye, in which, 
then Major-General, he brought the hesi- 
tating enemy to action with half the army ; 
leading to the success that captured Agra, 
and in the battle of Laswaree, completed 
the defeat of the enemy. For his con- 
duct on these occasions, it is unnecessary 
to sav he received the thanks of his senior 
officers, 

‘‘ For the battle of Assye he first re- 
ceived the noble reward of his country, 
which, with increased value, has just 
been recorded, and, from his sovereign, 
the Order of the Bath. The city of Cal- 





“ * Ju these dates, the writer has followed the 
Royal Military Calendar of Siv John Philip- 
part, in 3 vols. uctavy, (a work capablé of 
the most extensive utility, and wn which mueh 
useful matter is to be foand,) in opposition te 
several Memos and the Peerage, and thinks 
he is correct.” 

=“ Colonel Cotton was also here.” 
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cutta presented him with a sword, and hi: 
officers with a golden vase, it is believed, 
of the value of two thousand guinea. 
The people of Seringapatam, after their 
own manner, publicly addressed him as 
their preserver, and implored the God of 
all casts for his protection. 

«©The honours of his rey were 
made the proper subject of a Calcutta 
Gazette extraordinary, on the 7th of 
March, 1895; but the more delicate and 
appropriate praise was issued in General 
Orders, founded on an address of the go- 
vernnent of India of the preceding 24th 
of February. 

«“ This, recognizing the permission ac- 
corded to Sir Arthur Wellesley, of 
eventually relinquishing powers com- 
mitted to him, viz. ‘ to take upon him the 
chief command of all the British troops, 
and of the forces of our allies, serving in 
any of the Mahratta states ; and exercise 
the general direction and control of all 
the political and military affairs of the 
British Government there ;’ proceeds to 
express the high sense entertained of ‘ the 
great advantages derived to the British in- 
terests in India from his important ser- 
vices in the field, as well as from. the 
prudence, judgment, and distinguished 
skill and ability, with which all the poli- 
tica! negociations entrusted to his charge 
had been conducted.’ It details the va- 
rious services in the relations with My- 
sore, the government of Seringapatam, 
the military operations, the conciliation 
of the Mahratta powers, and the ‘ paciti- 
cation highly glorious to the British go- 
verninent and beneficial to the general in- 
terests of India ;’ and, promulgating the 
public thanks, recommends his ‘ great 
and brilliant example to the imitation of 
the service in India.’ 

“With this character, already the 
greatest that could be conferred. as re- 
gee military glory and Asiatic affairs, 
ir Arthur Wellesley returned to Eng- 
land. To have met French officers with 
Native troops, however well conducted, 
was nevertheless insufficient to establish 
itin Europe on the part of an officer yet 
of an early age. 

“With pristine vigour, therefore, he 

§anagain in Europe, but for some time 
without opportunity for its exertion. 
Lord Cathcart’s expedition to the conti 
nent, which was rendered nugatory by 
the battle of Austerlitz, and a command 
in an English district on the coast He 
received, however, this year, several im- 
portant and agreeable acquisitions :—the 
Colonelcy of his regiment, in which he 
had served as Lieut.-Colonel thirteen 
years ; a seat in the House of Commons 
(for Newport, in the Isle of Wight) ; and 
the hand of the Hon. Catherine Paken- 

am, a lady exemplary in every domestic 
virtue. ; 

_ In the absence of military enterprize, 
Sir Arthur adopted the important civil 
office of chief secretary in Ireland, under 
the Duke of Richmond, and became the 
author of a police for its capital. The 
expedition against Copenhagen requiring 
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was remarkable, he again accompanied 
Lord Cathcart, promptly fought tie only 
battle, and settled the capitulation of the 
Danes. 

“ On the 25th April, 1808, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Lieutenant-Ge- 
neral. 

‘¢ The grand stroke of Bonaparte that 
was to add the Peninsula of Europe to 
the great nation (as France called herself 
par exeellenee) was now, by the various 
arts of policy and war, carried into com- 
plete effect, and thus the British nation 
entirely excluded from the continent. 
The vigilant policy of its government, 
however, detected a weak point, and but 
one; to this was directed an expedition 
in which Sir Arthur was included with a 
body of troops which had been collected 
at Cork, in contemplation of being sent 
against Spanish America. 


‘« It was to be a great expedition, and 
under men great in name, and older in 
war ;—already the reader anticipates the 
fact,—Sir Arthur marched without wait- 
ing for the remainder, and gaining the 
battle of Raliga, was ready at Vim‘era to 
protect the landing of two corps of that 
remaining force, 

‘¢ Of the vacillation, which, on the ar- 
rival of his senior officers, paralysed the 
energy so manifested, too much is already 
known ; finding the victory not improved 
to further advantage, the-French availed 
themselves of it to seek an opportunity of 
retiring with their Portuguese bvoty to 
France. This, by the Convention of 
Cintra, was permitted; and Sir Arthur 
Wellesley returned to England from the 
scene of glory to his civil office, to be 
submitted, in common with his seniors, to 
the scrutiny of a military court. 


‘© How the ‘melancholy temperament,’ 
as it has been called, of Sir John Moore, 
deteriorated the cause still farther in every 
respect, other than the demonstration of 
courage, is sufficiently known. 


~The successes which, however, fol- 
lowed in Portugal, among which, not the 
least, was the enterprize of Sir Robert 
Wilson, were encouraging ;_ and, on the 
22nd of April, 1809, a fresh force was 
sent from [england to the Tagus with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley as Conemnalies in Chief. 
His excellency bore also the useful local 
rank of Marshal-General of the Portu- 
Sueze troops. 


“The general now, unembarrassed 
from the opposing opinions and less dar- 
ing habits of seniors, began immediately 
to push his fortunes in the spirit of Assye 
—but, alas! the impression which had 
been made by preceding circumstances, 
and the habits of the Spanish functionaries 
produced furtherimpediments. How he 
subdued them—how he exercised all the 
qualities of a commander, under suc- 
ceeding difficulties, till he gradually ob- 
tained from the progressive confidence of 
his country an army. perhaps the most 
efficient in the world,—together with 
others of two rival nations, either of them 
but little inclined to succumb to England, 
ane cencihated| the whole. will be best 





seen in the results recorded in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

“The first campaign procured for him 
the titles of Baron Douro, Viscount Wel- 
lington, with a pension of 20001. a-year. 

‘“ What his Lordship’s feelings must 
have been when his Majesty’s ministers, 
led to hope that’ a new and more vital 
inlet had been obtained to the continent, 
sent away from him the finest army that 
ever quitted the shores of Britain in vain, 
and he was compelled to exercise only 
active cunctation for a year, must be 
easier conceived than described. That 
ministry of whom, considering the nume- 
rous temptations, both foreign and do- 
mestic, it is only wonderful that they 
were not led into more vain pursuits, at 
length, however, made truly the amende 
honorable to Lord Wellington, in the ad- 
vantages drawn from the war between 
France and Russia, and the supply of all 
that was required to enables him the 
first captain of the age. In August, 
1812, he was created Marquess of Wel- 
lington. 

‘* Having marched successfully, through 

all impediments and all dangers, from the 
‘Tagus to the Garonne, the Marquess 
Wellington might have been expected 
to repose upon his laurels, still active, 
however, he accepted the diplomatic cha- 
racter toward a nation, which, but for his 
forbearance, he might be said to have 
conquered*. Previously, however, (in 
May, 1814,) his Lordship was created 
Duke of Wellington. 

‘‘ He had scarcely presented his cre- 
dentials, and the brave army was but just 
completely dislocated, when the eventful 
man, who, over-reaching his ambition, 
had yet had power to prescribe for himself 
empire in miniature, returned from his 
puny seat, and, driving all before him, 
regained the throne he had abdicated, and 
soon appeared, with some of his best ge- 
nerals, at the head of one hundred and 
seventy thousand men ! 

‘“It was now that the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who had found his level in the 
campaigns of 1813 and 14, rose to the 
dignity to which, from the humbler field 
of Assye, his talents and energies had 
been directed. ‘Thé fate of Europe hung 
upon his sword. How it was decided, 
the section which remains will show. 

‘It is sufficient for this brief notice, 
which must otherwise swell into a vo- 
lume, to mention the victory, which sur- 
passing that of Marlborough, the nearest 
English prototype, obtained for him the 
title oe feod of Prince of Waterloo. 
Money was immediately voted by Parlia- 
ment for a public palace, and the whole 
range of public honours devised by every 
nation on the earth prepared for the Duke 
of Wellington. 

‘“To speak of his Grace’s carriage 
under these honours, would be only to 





* “The Orders of the Commander of the 
Forces, on entering France, are av honour to 
the British name aad character; and certainly 
furnished, buwever parudexieal it inay ap- 
pear, Che fest credentials tor an ambassedvr.”’ 
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declare him a great philosopher as well 
as general commander, appointed, with 
every sense of propriety, Commander: in- 
Chief of the forces of those nations in al. 
Jiance with Great Britain, which form an 
army in France for the preservation o! 
peace: the general tranquillity and orde. 
which subsist among them, is the best 
proof how well this illustrious man de- 
served all the eloquent praise which anti- 
cipated the present records from the best 
Judge of the age. 

** More dates might, no doubt, be added, 
and minor facts multiplied to infinity ; 
but these are lost in the blaze of gran- 
deur which every where surrounds the 
character of the [lero of the nineteenth 
century.” 
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ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Journal. 


Sin,—The Esquimaux dogs, brought 
over by Captain Ross in his return from 
the Northern Expedition, having become 
objects of attention, lam induced to send 
vou a few notices of their natural historv, 
principally extracted from. the work of a 
Danish missionary, who resided among 
the [Isquimaux of Greenland, or, as they 
call themselves, Kalalik, for several 
years, and was particularly charged, by 
his ecclesiastical superiors, to investigate 
the natural history of the country. 

There are two species of the genus 
canis indigenous to Greenland—-the can?s 
Jomiliaris, ov common dog, and the cans 
lagopus, or white fox: and it is supposed 
that the ursus lusecus, o; quick hatch, does 
really belong tothis genus. 

‘The common dog, called by the esqui- 
maux Aemmekor kremner, has the appear- 
ance und standing of a wolt, but is rather 
Jess: the nose is sharp aud rather long, 
the external ears short, fur rather long 
and thick. 
times entirely white, which is the most 
in esteem; sometimes while, witha black 
forehead, which is common; some are 
black and white; a few are brown, red- 
dish, or entirely black. Although Lin- 
nweas distingubhed the from the 
wolf by the poit of their tail, his ‘charac- 
ter is plainly erroneous, 
carry their tailcocked inditlerently to the 
right or lett. 

‘They are found in a domestic. state in 
all parts of Greenland, especially in the 
northern parts, where they are of the 
greatest use, less commonly in the south- 
ern parts, and very rarely in the middle. 


he colour ts Variots, SOnle- 


doy 


as these dogs 


Vhere is another very rare variety of 
the common dog, called by the Green- 
landers, merkotok, found) principally in 
the southern parts : t fur of this vari- 
ety is denser and the hair very long, it is 
very like the Siberian dog of Count 
Bulfon. 

‘These dogs live principally upon the 
offal of human food, either given to them, 
or picked up from what is flung away ; 
they also search out for themselves mus- 
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}in deep water, feeding upon the holibut, 
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cles and other shell-fish, and sometimes 
fish near the sea shore; they have also 
been seen to eat crake or crowberries ; 
but they dislike the flesh of the white 
fox, the raven, and the fat of the seal. 
Their voice is, in general, rather a 
growl or very loud disagreeable howl 
than a proper bark, although, notwith- 
standing it has been denied by some, 
they occasionally, but rarely, bark. 
They are very thieving, and much wilder 
than European dogs, but seldom bite 
at mankind, except when a bitch has 
puppies for whose safety she is alarmed, 
and these the Greenlanders tame by 
pouring oil into their ears. They sleep 
out of doors, even in winter, scratching a 
hole in the snow, in which they lie con- 
cealed with only their nose to be seen. 
They are, for the most part, good swim- 
mers, and hunt, in packs, the white fox, 
white bear, ptarmigan, or white game, as 
also seals, when thev find them sleeping 
upon the ice. ‘They also attack the 
sheep, fowls, &c. which the Danish co- 


| lonists have introduced, in the manner of 


wolves, and, sometimes, fight among 
theniselves, till one or the other is killed. 
Fortunately, the hydrophobia is not yet 
introduced into Greenland. 

The Greenland Esquimaux, of the 
northern parts, use these dogs as a sub- 
stitute for horses, as also in hunting the 
white bear. Their flesh is eaten when 
boiled, but not by every one. Their 
skin is used in clothing, especially for 
gaiters, and also for bedding. A kind of 
catgut esteemed the most proper for cer- 
tain uses is prepared from their intestines. 

‘The tales told by Anderson, in his 
Voyage to Iceland, Greenland, and Da- 
vis’s Straights, of the Greenland dogs be- 
ing wild, and in great numbers In the is- 
lands called Dog Islands, of their being | 
by the inhabitants, and many 
other similar relations, are entirely false. 

Besides these old breeds of dogs, the 
Danish colonists have introduced some 
dogs of ditlerent Luropean breeds, which, 
in the Esquimaux language, are distin- 
guished by the name of meke. 

Such ts the account given us of these 
useful draught animals by the Danish 
Inissionary, to which, while [ have the 
book before me, | will adda remark or 
two of his respecting the Suark. 

‘The shark usually keeps at the bottom, 


turbot, and other large flat fish, for which 
the construction of his mouth is peculi- 
arly adapted; but upon hearing any noise 
on the surtace, he, as a bold and warlike 
fish, tnmediately rises to reconnoitre ; 
hence, the Greenlanders, Ike our ang- 
lers, are cautious of speaking loud, when 
fishing, or even when passing over deep 
water, lest they should rouse the shark, | 
whose presence would drive away the 
other fish, and endanger their own safety; 
for, as their boats are made of skins 
stretched on frame work, the shark, if | 
hungry, would be tempted to bite at the | 
boat, and thus make an irreparable leak, 





and perhaps take off one of their legs, on 
which account the Greenlanders always 
make to shore, with the utmost speed, 
upon sight of ashark. Yet it is observ- 
able, that this rapacious fish, when he has 
plenty of food, becomes taine and even 
companionable ; for when a number of 
Greenlanders have killed a whale or 
other large sea-animal, and are engaged 
in cutting off the fat, &c. the noise and 
merriment, on this joyful occasion, never 
fails to attract the notice of the sharks in 
the neighbourhood, whe join —— 
and employ themselves tn devouring suc 
part as is under water, without taking any 
notice of their human companions, who, 
in their turn, are not in the least afraid of 
them at this peculiar time, but row about 
in their smallest skin canoes without the 
least apprehension. It is this watchful 
and reconnoitring spirit that leads the 
shark to follow large ships, being roused 
from the deep by the noise of the crew: 
and it remains to be determined whether 
the pike has similar habits, and whether 
this is the origin of the anglers’ caution. 
Epicurus. 








AFRICA. 


—_— — 


Tue hopes long entertained of acquiring 
an intimate knowledge of the interior of 
Africa, are likely to be soon realised. A 
very intelligent and enterprizing man, 
named Bodeck, unappalled by the danger 
and difficulties cf the undertaking, and 
the failure of many adventurers, to pene- 
trate into the heart of that continent, has 
recently returned to England, after hav- 
ing overcome those difficulties, and suc- 
cessfully explored the kingdoin of the 
Ashantees, ia which he resided for six 
months. During the first half of this in- 
terval, he was confined in a dungeon, and 
expected hourly to be putto death. ‘The 
King of the Ashantees was, however, 
greatly interested by this stranger, and 
had him otten brought from his ceil to 





the Palace, for the purpose of inguiriag 
from whence he came and the purpose ot 
his visit. these interviews always took 
place in the dead of the night, and, upon 
one early occasion, the king met Mr. 
Bodeck half-way in the dark. After re- 
peated conversation, the king became sa- 
tished with respect to the intentions of 


}the strawger, who was liberated, and for 


the last three months of his stay he re- 
sided at the Court, and was treated with 
great kindness. Among the curious and 
valuable articles brought home by Mr. 
Bodeck, isa Geographical History of the 
Ashantee Kingdom,. in the native lan- 
guage, and an account of the travels and 
death of Mungo Park. He _ represent 
the King of the Ashantees as a most able 
and intelligent man. His observations 


| 4s ’ ee : . ; .? 
)and questions, which were incessant, d!s- 


played strong natural discernment and 
Intelligence, and he was particularly anx- 
lous in his inquiries respecting the policy 
af the European governinents. | 
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Dr. Pinekard, in lis Notes on the | ‘* is a boy about twelve years ; 


ma ship, an the 
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Tue structure of the skm of the 
Nevro ditters from that of the skin of 
awhite man: but in the colour there 1s 
to material difference. The black 
complexion depends upon the colour 
of the rete mucosum, substance 
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know not if I should say fairer, than 
/ Europeans; foritisa dull chalk white, 
without the agreeable relief of the fine 
blue veius, and ruddy tints, of an 
extra-tropical, or more especially a 
' British skin. His skin is more than 
usually irritable, is highly susceptible 
et injury ; it rises quickly into blisters, 
it he be exposed to the open rays of 
the sun. ; 
** The case of the woman is even 
more singular than that of the boy; 
her peculiarity being the effect of an 
extraordinary change, and not of ori- 
ginal conformation, She is about thirty 
years of age, and, until the last six or 
ecven years, was of completely sable 
skta, differing in vo respect from other 
Nevroes; nor do her form or features 
now offer any thing remarkable, but, 
-from the profoundest black, her sur- 
face is growing perfectly white. She 
1s of good figure, has been always 
regarded as having a strong and healthy 
coustitution, and, for many years, has 
been employed as a washerwoman in 
Mr. Cuming’s family. 
‘* No probable cause is known, or 
even suggested, for the change, but 
about five or six years ayo, some white 
spots appeared upon her extremities, 
and, from that time, she has been gra- 
dually losing the natural blackness of 
her surface. 
‘* This uncommon change com- 
menced in the parts most remote from 
the great organ of circulation, and is 
slowly, though regularly, proceeding 
towards the parts néarer to the heart. 
The feet, hands, legs, and arms, have 
\ already lost their sable hue, and are even 
i whiter thanthose of an European. Her 
‘ nose and ears are also white, and some 
J] patches are spreading upon the face, 
neck, and bosom; but her body yet 
remains entirely black ; and although 
this extraordinary conversion seems to 
be progressively advancing, if it pro- 
ceed as slowly as it has hitherto done, 
it may be still several years before the 
whole of the dark colour be removed. 
Her hair and eyes retain their original 
i blackness, and have not yet any 
i appearance of participating in the 
change. 

‘¢ It is remarkable that the cuticle 

of the parts which have grown white, 
Klikethe pale skin of the boy just men- 
tioned, is very subject to rise toto blis- 
ters upon being exposed to the sun, 
‘while no such effect is produced upon 
the parts which continue dark. 
1 *¢ The woman is still in good health, 
and appears to be quite free from di- 
‘sease ; as she was, at the time this pecu- 
liar change began ; but sheis extremely 
Jow and dejected concerning this event, 























































which she rds as the severest evil 
that could have befallen her. She has 
a great dislike to be seen, or to have 
questions asked her, more particularly 
by strangers. When sent for, that I 
might look at her, she came to me with 
reluctance, exhibited strong marks of 
agitation while she remained, and went 
away in tears, She is the wife of one 
of Mr. Cuming’s slaves, and has had 
several children, who differ in no 
respect’ from the offspring of otler 
Negroes.” 

About six years since, a Spotted 


or’ Piebald ale Negro child, of be- 


tween three and four years of age, 
named George Alexander Gratton, 
was exhibited at the fairs im different 
parts of England, by Richardson, a 
well-known purveyor of objects of 
entertainment at those scenes of po- 
pular festivity. Both the parents of 
George Alexander were black, and na- 
tives of Africa. He was born in the 
the island of St. Vincent, on the plau- 
tation of Mr. Alexander, of which 
one Gratton was overseer, about the 
month of June, 1808; and the curio- 
sity of his appearance was such, that 
he was shown, in the capital of his na- 
tive island, at the price of a dollar each 
person. It is added, that the supersti- 
tious prejudices of the Negroes placed 
his life in some danger, and that he 
was, on that account, shipped for Eng- 
land. Probably the prospect of a pro- 
fitable disposal of him, in this country, 
was an equally powerful motive for his 
removal. 

The child was only fifteen months 
old, when, 10 lien, a 1809, being 
brought to Bristol, in the ship called 
the Friends of Emma, Mr. Richard- 
son, the proprietor, as before intimated, 
of a travelling theatre, was applied to, 
and an engagement entered upon, by 
which he was consigned to Mr, Rich- 
ardson’s care for three years. 

His skin and hair were every where 
party-coloured, transparent brown and 
white. On the crown of his head, se- 
veral triangles, one within the other, 
were formed by alternations of the co- 
lours of his hair. In tigure and connte- 
nance he might truly be called a beau- 
tiful child. His limbs were well-pro- 
portioned, his features regular and 
pleasing, his eyes bright and intelli- 
gent, aud the whole expression of his 
face both mild and lively. His voice 
was soft and melodious; and, as his 
mind began to develope itself, much 
quickness and penetration were be- 
trayed. 

When nearly six years of age, he 
was unfortunately attacked with a 
swelling in the jaw, and died on the 





3d of February, 1813. Mr. Richard- 
son, who had always treated him with 
a parental kindness while alive, was 
sincerely afflicted at his death. Soon 
after he had been placed with him, 
he had caused him to be baptized at 
the parish church of Newington, in 
the county of Surry, and, on bis death, 
he was buried at Great Marlow, in 
Buckinghamshire, in a brick vault, 
which Mr. Richardson caused to be 
purposely constructed. Mr. Richard- 
son, fearful that the body might be 
stolen, had previously kept it unburied 
for the space of three months, 

In the vestry of the church of Great 
Marlow hangs a fine painting of this 
extraordinary natural phenomenon, 
executed from the life, by Coventry*, 
und presented to the corporation of 
Buckingham by Mr. Richardson, who 
finally closed his displays of affectionate 
regard for a child, which was not org- 
nally more recommended to his atten- 
tion by his curiosity, than he was after- 
ward endeared to him by disposition 
and manners, by erecting a monument 
to his memory at Great Marlow, and 
placing upon it the following inscrip- 
tion and epitaph :— 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF 
GEORGE ALEXANDER GRATTON, 
THE SPOTTED NEGZP BOY, 
From the Curribee Islands, in the Weet Tadies, 
died Febury 3th, 1813, aged 4 years and ‘. 


This Tomb, errected by his only Friend and 
Guardian, Mr. John Richardson, of London. 


Should this plain simple tomb attract thine 
eye, 

Stranger, as thoughtfully thou passest by, 

Know that there lies beneath thfis humble 
stone 

A child of colour haply not thine own. 


His parents boro of Afric’s sun-burnt race, 

Tho’ black and white where blended in bis 
face, 

To Britain brought, which made his pareots 
free, 

And show’d the world great Nature’s pro- 
digy. 


Depriv’d of kindred that to him where dear, 

He fdund a friendly Guardian's fost’ring 
care, 

But, scarce had bloom’d, the fragrant fower 
fades, 

And the lov’d infant finds an earley graye. 


To bury him his lov’d companions came, 

And drop’t choice flowers, and lisp’d bis 
early fame; 

And some that lov’d him most, as if unblest, 

Bedew'd with tears the white wreath on his 
breast, 


But he is gone, and dwelis in that abode, 
Where some of every clime must joy in God! 





* On page 645 is an excellent engraving of 
the Spotted Boy, by Cooper, from a painting 





| from the life, by Mr, D, Orme. 
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TWELFTH DAY, 





Tuts day, which is well known to be 
called the 


tation,” from our Lord aon ger ,on 
that day, made ** manifest’ to the Gen- 
tiles. “Vhiss as Bo urne pean $, is one f 


of the gre ate st of the twelve, and’ of 
more jovial obser mon for they ‘siti ip 
of friends and Christos oar hols. tin 


the days of Tine Al cae ad. Jaw. Was 

ade, with relation. to-holidays, Ly: vil'- 
oie of which the tw¢lve.. (lays after tie 
nutivity of omy Saviour were made festi- 
vals, wud, from the following pissave 
in Bishop Mall, the Whole tw elve c iys 
app ali tohave beem«ledicated to feast- 
ner apd 


jollity ‘ of _— 


Except the twelve dags, ‘or the wake-day 
foash, 

What time be needs must, be his cosen’s 
guest, ty “5 


The cus sherne of this day, thou 2h vari- 
ous 10 different countries, yet agree in 
the same end; that 84 to. do honour to 


the Easteru Magi, wlio are supposed to 


have been of royil dignity. .** OF these 
Magi, or Sages (vutlgarly called the 
three kit ngs of Cole n), the first, named 
Melchior. an aged wan; with a long 
beard, offered vold ; the second, Jas- 
per, a beardless youth, éffered fran kine 
cense: the third, Balthasar, a black or 
Moor, with a large ‘spreading beard, 
vilered pmyrrh : according, to this dis- 
tich — 
“Tres Reges Regi Regem triad dona fere- 
bants 
Myrrham_ Homini, Uncto.aurum, Thura ce- 
dere Devt. ” 
Selden says, “ chusing. Kings and 
(Queens, on Twelfth+Night, has ref - 
rence to three Kiness,”’ 
of making the offerings was Observed at 
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7 ‘Lweifth, from its being the 
twelfth in number from the pativity, is 
called:also the Feast, of the. Epiphany, | 
froma Greek word signifying  manifes-‘}’ 


Pcording to custom, , 
T he practice of chasing ¢ King, and 
Queen, on Twelfth Night, issaid toowe | 
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and the Custom. 
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* This is only on: of t re many examples of 


the greater hil: rity which prevailed ¢ among the 
aucient English than amoug the modern—a 
difference which is (in various ways), solely 
scr rib ile to the exch: uuge of Catholici ism for 
the reformed religron. What ver we pay 
have gained of that exchange, (and asstiredly 
we have gained much) we have certainly been 
‘onside rable lasers also. We have become 
by both richer and wiser; Lut, at the same time, 
less merry, and therefore, probs ably, less happy. 
If, which is possible, we have become morally 
better, then, indeed, we have made.a gain on 
the side of happiness, which may_be properly 
taken info the account ogainst our loss of 
mirth; and even if not, attr increased stock 
of knowledge and wisdom has added to our 
comforts, aud our mental enjoyments, aud these 
must be balanced with our sports.--Ep, 

+ Bishop Hall's Virgidemiarum.  !2mo. 
Load. 159°, p. 67. 

t Fest Anglo-Romana, p. 

§ Table Talk, p. go. 
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court so late as the year 1731, when, 
at the Chapel Royul, at St. James’s, on, 

Pwelfth, Day, ‘ The King and, the 
Prince nade the offerings at the altar 
of golil, frankincense, und myrih, ac- 


hee 


its prigin tothe custom among the 
| Romans, which they took from. the 
Grecians, of casiin ig dice who should 
be the fer Corsinti, oy, a8 Horace calis 
him, the Arbiter, Bibendi, Whoever 


threw,the lucky.cast, which they tenaed 


Venus or, Basilicus, gave laws for the 
night. In the,game. manner the lucky 
clown, who, out, of the several divisions 
of,.a. plum .cake, draws the Kreg, 
thereby, becomes sevyercign of the 


company ; andthe poor clod-pole, to: 


whose lot the Wunave. falls, is as unfor- 
tunate as the Reman; whose hard fate 


Lit. was to ‘threw the damnosum cani- 


culum, .,, 

A similar c vatom was observed. at the 
festival called, Saturnalia, amone .the 
Romans and«{arecians, when 
of the,.same wank drew dots for 
doms, and, like kings, exercised their 
temporal authorityt. In. the cities and 

icademies of Germanys the studeuts 
al citizens. chose one of their ewn 
toy,; king, providing, a, most 
magniticent bang aet-on the oceasion®. 

L the ancient calendar of the Ram- 
ish church there is an observation. .on 
the fifth day of January, the eve or. vi- 


king- 
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persons 
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mony af electing kings was Continnyg 
with feasting for many days,” ‘Jy, 
chusing of a person King Or Que 
by a bean, found in apiece of a divide; 
cake, was formerly a common Chrig. 


versities, 

In France, during the ancien regiy, 
one of the courtiers was chosen Kin: 
and the other nobles attended on th), 
day at aa -entertammment; but, at th 

end of the year 1792, the Couucil Cc. 
neral of the Commons, at Paris, passe 
un arrét, in consequence of which |, 
Féte de Rois?” (Twelfth Day) a: 
thenceforth to be. called ** La Fete 4 
Sans Culottes.”” It was called an ant. 
civic feast,’ which made every: pric 
that kept ita Royalist. There is . 





‘very. curious account, m Le Roux Di:. 


tionnaire Comique, of the French cer. 
mony of the Roi de le Feve,” whi 
explains Jordan’s fine picture of  [ 
Rot boit.”’ 

The bear appears to have made px 
of the ceremony on chusing King aw. 
Queen in England; thus, in Ben Jo: 
son’s Masque e of Christmas, the chara- 
ter of Baby-cake 1s attended by *: 
usher bearing a great cake, with a bew 
and pease®,”’ 

In Gloucestershire and Hereford. 
shire, there 1s a.custom, on Twelftl 
Day, of having twelve small fires mad:. 
and: ane large one, mM many parishes | 
that-covnuty, in honour of the day, au 
in Devonshire they carry cider to th 


vil of the Epip shany—* Kings. created | orchard, and, there encircling one of t! 


9 


or elected by. beans. The sixth. is | 
called «* The Festival of Kings,” with 
this additional remark, ** that this cere- 
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* Gentleman’s Magazine for January, 173), 
Pp. 25, 

t+ Alex. ab Alexandro, v. 2. ch. 22, 

} All these ancient customs appear to have, 
in their turn, their origin in one still more an- 
cient; namely, the eleciion of kivgs or civil 
inagistrates, on this day, and with “the bean, 
and probal> sly with both pea and lean. Pytha- 
goras’s injunction to his disc plas, s, to “abstain 
from beans,” ov, perhaps, * the be “aus” is ra- 
tionally interpreted au injunction to abstain 
from civil aijairs, and consequent disputes, as 
being inconsistent with a life of science and 
speculative philosophy —With the French, 
“ Le Roi de la Féeve” signifies a “ T welfth- 
night King ; and the same people havea pro- 
ver, “* Ila trouvé la feve au gdteau ;” signi- 
fying “ He is in luc k, Xc.” but, hi te rally, “ He 
has fonnd the bean in the cake ;” and another 
“Sil me domme des Pois, je hai donnerai des 
Feves 5" or “IT will give him a Rowland for 
his Oliver ;” but, literally, “If he gives me 
Peas, I will give him Beans."—It must appear 
that peas, as well as beans, were used at the 
ancient elections, and that our present mode 
of balloting with written papers, as well on 
Twelfth-night, as on graver occasions, is of 
mouvern date. Indeed, it could not have ex- 
isted till after the arts of reading and writing 
had become somewhat common.—Ep. 
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best bearing trees, they drink the fo'- 
lowing toast, three several times :— 
-Here’s ta thee, old apple tree, 

Whence, thou, may'st bud, and whence t): 
may’st blow! 

And whefice thou may'st bear apples eno 
diats full! caps full! 
Bushel—bushel—sacks fall ! 

And my pockets full too, Huzza ! 


Many other custems observed in dil- 
ferent. parts of this island might bi 
added, but we shall conclude this arti 
the following poem, whi 


embraces several of those already ne- 
ticed:— 


TWELFR NIGHT, OR AND 
QU EENE., 


SY RODERT HERRICK FTF, 


RING 


Now, now, the mirth comes, 
With the eake full of plums, 

Where Beane’s the king of the sport her 
Beside we must know, 
The Pea also, 

Must revell, as queene, in the court hese. 
Begin, then, to chuse, 
(This night, as ye use,) 

Who shall, for the present delight here, 





* Wialley's Ben Jonson, vol. vi, lr. 3. 


? Hesperides; or, works both Humon are Divi? 


‘ Svo. Lone, 1648 
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Be a King by the lot, 
And who shall not | 
Be Trelfe-Day Queene for the night here. 


Which knowne, let us make 
Juy-sops with the cake ; 
And let not a man then be seen here, 
Who, unurg’d, will not drinke, 
To the base from the brink, 
A health to the King and the Queene here. 


Next, crown the bowle full, 
With gentle lamb’s-wool ; 
Adde sugar, nutmeg, and ginger, 
With store of ale too: 
And thus ye must doe 
To make the wassaile a swinger. 


Give then to the King 
And Queene wassailing; 
Aad though with ale ye be whet here, 
Yet part ye from hence, 
As free from offence, 
As when ye innocent met here ¢ 
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BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR 


OF TIE LATE 
SIR PHILIP FRANCIS, G. C. B. 


Sir Partie was the son of Dr. Francis, 
the translator. of Horace and Demost- 
shenes, and author of the tragedies of 
‘ Eugenia’? and ‘* Constantia ;”’ he was 
educated at St. Paul's School, under Mr. 
Thicknesse. where he was much distin- 
guished by his superior talents and appli- 
cation to study. Being fortunate enough 
to gain the patronage of Lord Barrington, 
he gave him a situation in the Foreign 
Office inthe year 1756, where he conti- 
nued some time; in 1758, he was Secre- 
tary toGeneral Bligh, who commanded the 
expedition against Cherburg ; in 1760, he 
atténded the Earl of Kinnoul, Ambassa- 
dor to the Court of Lisbon, in the saine 








capacity; in 17063, he obtained an ap- 
pointment in the War Otlice, which he | 
resigned in 1772. | 

In the year 1773, Lord North, then in | 
the zenith of his power, introduced a bill | 
into Parliament for regulating the go- 
vernment of India, by which the civil go- | 
vernment of Bengal was to be vested in a 
Governor-General and Council, while the 
Judicial administration was to be confided 
to a Supreme Court of Judicature; in 
conformity to this plan, three persons of 
known integrity and talents were sent 
oul, not only to enforce the act in ques- 
tion, but also to constitute a majority in 
the council, by means of which the im- 
provident expenditure of the revenue 
might be controuled, the grievances of 
the country powers redressed, the inte- 
rests of the company benefited, and the 
honour of the English name, which was 
Supposed to have been tarnished, restored 
to its wonted lustre. ‘The persons se- 
lected were two soldiers and a civilian, 
‘ié. Sir John Ciavering, the Commander- 
l-Chief, Colonel Monson, and Mr. Phi- 
lip Francis, who, then but a young ian, 
was chosen to organise the plans, direct 
the procedings, and regulate the conduct 
of the whole. 

hese gentlemen, together with the | 
new Chief Justice, Sip Eliah Impev, left 





-especially the cruelty anc 


England in the spring of 1774, and 
reached Bengal in the month of October 
of the same year. The affairs of India 
were at this time ina critical situation, 
Hyder Ally’s power menaced the safety 
of the British possessions, while the Bom- 
bay government, by its misconduct, laid 
the foundation of all the subsequent wars 
with the Mahrattas. Unfavourable as 
these circumstances were, and notwith- 
standing the opposition the Commis- 
sioners encountered from Mr. Hastings, 
the Gevernor-General, and Mr. Barwell, 
they effected many salutary changes. 
They totally reprobated the Mahratta 
war, and condemned the conduct of 
the government of Bombay, which had 
adopted strong and impolitic measures, 


| without any participation with the pre- 


sidency of Calcutta. ‘The alliance with 
Ragobah was disavowed; the island of 
Salsette, with the territory of Baroach, 
were ceded to the company, and the 
sum of 150,000]. obtained from the Ma- 
hrattas. But the death of Colonel Mon 
son, in 1776, and of General Clavering, 
in 1777, against whom, although Com- 
mander-in-Chief, the gates of Calcutta 
had been shut, totally changed the state 
of affairs; Mr. Francis being now left in 
a minority, made frequent but ineffectual 
struggles to continue the line of policy 
that had been adopted, and, after fighting 
a duel with Mr. Hastings, returned to 
England in 1781. 

In the year 1784, Mr. Francis obtained 
a seat in the House of Commons, for the 
borough of Yarmouth, in the Isle of 
Wight, and took an active part in every 
debate on the affairs of India; three of his 
speeches on the India Bill in this year have 
been printed. In 1786, we find him moving 
for leave to bring in a bill to explain the 
act of Mr. Pitt for regulating the affairs 


'of the India Company, when he con- 


demned Mr. Pitt’s original project, more 

[ injustice of 
obliging persons, returning from the East, 
to give upon oath a statement of the 
amount of their fortune, which clause was 


_afterwards expunged; this motion was 


disposed of by the previous question, and 
a bill afterwards brought in, by Mr. Dun- 
das, which Mr. Francis opposed most 
strenuously, as he did Mr. Pitt’s new de- 
claratory bill, relative to India, in 1788. 

When the impeachment of Mr. Elastings 
commenced, the managers were anxious 
to avail themselves of the talents and in- 
teiligence of Mr. Francis, and his name 
was proposed on the committee ; this pro- 
duced a very animated discussion, which 
exhibited the merit and consequence 
of this gentleinan; the nomination was 
warinly advocated by Messrs. l’ox, Wind- 
ham, Burke, and Sheridan, and opposed 
by Mr. Pitt, on account of the personal 
contest in which Mr. Francis and Mr. 
Hastings had been engaged: the house 
divided on the question, when a majority 
of sixty decided against Mr. Francis; * 
this, however, did not prevent the 





* In the course of this debate, in which Mr 
Francis reluctantly touk a part, he observed ; 





managers from resorting to his assistance, 
which they solicited in a very compli- 
mentary letter, signed by the whole of 
thein. 

In 1790, Mr. Francis was returned fot 
Bletchingley; in 1794, he published, 
‘* Resolution and Plan drawn up in 
1793, and laid before the Society of the 
Friends of the People,”’ of which he was 
a member; he was an advocate for Par- 
liamentary reform, but a decided enemy 
to universal representation, which he 
treats as ‘‘a dangerous chimera, set up 
on purpose to delude the lower classes 
of the people.” In 1796, Mr. Francis 
stood a contested election for ‘Tewkes- 
bury, but was unsuccessful; in 1802, he 
was returned for Appleby, and, as he 
suffered no opportunity to escape him 
without entering his protest against the 
impolicy and injustice of the frequent 
wars in India, he took a very active part 
in the debates on this question in 1804, 
and opposed the vote of thanks to the 
Marquis of Wellesley, on the principle 
that the terms were so worded as to in- 
clude an approbation of the causes of the 
war. 

In 1805, Mr. Francis moved for an 
inquiry into the origin of the war with 
Jesswunt Ras Holcar, and wished te 
pledge the house to a declaration against 
wars in India for the sake of conquest, 
and, in the course of a very able speech, 
gave an interesting historical, detail rela- 
tive to our Asiatic possessions. 

In the short Parliament of 1806, Mr. 
Francis represented Appleby, for the se- 
cond time, since which he has not hada 
seat in the house. It was in this year 
that he was invested with the Order of 
the Bath, of which he is now a knight of 
the first class. 

The political opinions of Sir Philip 
Francis are on record in his Parliamentary 
speeches, and in the pamphlets he has 
written; the most of these are on India 
affairs, with some exceptions. Jn 1810, 
he published ‘* Reflections on the Abun- 
dance of Paper in Circulation and the 
Scarcity of Specie,”’ and he has since 
written a ‘* Letter Missive to Lord Hol- 
land.’? If, on the subject of India affairs, 
he might feel influenced by particular 
circumstances, and by the negligence or 
persecution which he complains of having 
met with, there is ‘odin subject on 
which he was equally active and quite 





—“ He did not mean to say, that the circum. 
stauce of his having a duel with Mr. Hastinge 
had never occurred to him as an objection, 
which might possibly have weight with others, 
although, to him, it appeared of no conse- 
quence. He had originally advised on the 
subject with Sir William Draper; bis can- 
duct had been more recently approved by 
Geucral [Burgoyne ; men who might be suy- 
posed to be no ineau judges on a point of bo- 
nour.” In the work and articles recently 
written on the subjeet of Sir Philip Francis 
being the author of Junius’s Letters, I do not 
see any mention made of this intimacy be- 
tween Sir William) Draper and Sir Philip, @ 
circumstance which certainly does not favuus 
the hypothesis. 
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disinterested, that is, the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade; for which and every measure 
that tended to ameliorate the condition of 
the Negroes, Mr. francis was a warm and 
able advocate; this is still more credita- 
ble to him, as he had considerable pro- 
— in the Sugar Colonies, which was 
much deteriorated by the objects he so 
ardently laboured to accomplish. 

To the labour of speaking in the 
House of Commons, Sir Philip Francis 
came rather late in life, and unpractised 
in the art.—Fluency, the copia verborum, 
and torrens dicendi, were not his—his 
speeches were studied, and consequently 
formal in the delivery. Of his profound 
knowledge of the affairs of India, Burke 
and others might be brought to give evi- 
dence. 

No man, who, like him, was for half a 
century perpetually inthe press, was ever 
so little known by the public: at large. 
Scarcely a year ane, even after he 
had passed the age allotted to him, with- 
out a production from his pen; and he 
was known, and perhaps only known, 
in political circles as one of the ablest 
pamphlet writers of the age. A MS., 
of an historical character, relating to the 
persons and personages who have figured 
in the present reign, occupied his care 
and attention to the last period. When- 
ever it appears, it will be found marked 
by many of the characteristics which so 
distinguish the best delineations of Ta- 
citus. 

The name of Sir Philip Francis has, 
‘within the last few years, excited unusual 
interest, by the very strong case which 
has been made out to prove him the au- 
thor of Junius’s Letters.. The evidence, 
on this subject, has been treated of in an 
early number of the Literary Journal *, 
and it would now be useless to speculate 
on what, in all probability, will very soon 
be decided by documents which personal 
motives may now no longer operate to 
conceal. But, however strong the hypo 
thesis may seem, it must be recollected” 
that Sir Philip has met it by a positive, 
denial: his letter to the Editor of the 
Monthly Magazine, on this subject, in 
1813, is conclusive: — 

‘©The great civility of your letter,” 
says he, ‘* induces me to answer it; 
which, with reference merely to its sub- 
ject matter, [ should have declined. 
Whether you will assist in giving cur- 
rency toa silly malignant falsehood, is a 
question for your own discretion. To 
me if is a matter of perfect inditference.”’ 

On the 22d of last month, Sir Philip 
expired at his house in St. James’s Square, 
having been reduced to astate of extreme 
debility by an excruciating disease in the 
prostrate pe, with which he had been 
for several years afflicted, and from which 
his age precluded all chance of recovery. 
He has left a son and two daughters, Mr. 
Philip Francis, Mrs. Johnson, and Mrs. 
Cholmondeley. When between seventy 
and eighty, he married Miss Watkins, a 
daughter of a clergyman. ‘The disparity 





* See Literary Juurnal, Vol. J. p. 6. 
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of years was great, but the attachment 
had been of long duration, and his sole 
motive was to procure a companion wor- 
tly of his society, which object he ac- 
complished to the utmost gratificaticn of 
his hopes. 

In person, Sir Philip was thin, well 
formed, and abovethe ordinary stature ; 
his features regular, and his eye keen, 
quick, and intelligent. His appearance 
altogether prepossessing, gentlemanly, 
and dignified. 











Fugitive Poetry. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
(From “* Poor Robin's Almanack,” for 1695.) 





Now thrice welcome, Christmas, 
Which brings us good cheer. 
Mince'd pies and plumb-porridge, 

Good ale and strong beer ; 
With pig, goose, and capon, 
The best that may be; 
So well doth the weather 
And our stomachs agree. 


Observe how the chimneys 
Do smoke all about ; 

The cooks are providing 
For dinner ne doubt? 

But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 

Oh may they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year ! 


With holly and ivy, 

So green and sv gay, 
We deck up our houses 
As fresh as the day ; 
With bays and rosemary, 
And laure! cumpleat, 

And every one now 


Is a king in conceit. 
. * - ° ® 


But as for curmudgeons, 
W iio will not be free*, 
I wish they may die 
Ou the three legged treet. 





CEREMONIES FOR CHRISTMAS. 


(From Herrick’s Hesperides, ) 





Come, bring, with a noise, 
My merrie merrie boys, 

The Christmas-log to the firing ; 
While my good dame, she, 
Bids ye all be free, 


And drink to your heart's desiring. 


With the last year’s brand 
Light the new block, and, 
For good successe in his spending ; 
On your psaltries play, 
That sweet luck may 
Come while the log is a teending. 


Drink now the strong beere, 
Cut the white loafe here, 
The while the meat is a-shredding, 
For the rare mince-pie, 
Aud the plums, stand by, 
To fill the paste that’s a kneading. 





* © Generous.’ + The gallows, 





PROFESSOR CARLISLE’S LECTURES 
AT THE 


ROYAL ACADEMY. 





Tue increasing interest which Mr, 
Carlisle’s course of lectures on ana. 
tomy, at the above Institution, have 
annually excited, has rendered the 
public desirous of sharing, with the 
students, the variety of information 
conveyed, aud this year the demand 
for tickets has heen unexampled. The 
vreat lecture-room has been crowded to 
eXcess. 

As it is impossible to enter into all 
the details of anatomy, in a public lec- 
ture, necessary for an artist, Mr. C., 
with great comprehensiveness of mind, 
gave the principal leading points, with 
such explanations as would render it 
perfectly easy for the students to con- 
tinue the pursuit in their private stu- 
dies, and gain the required informa: 
tion. In his preliminary discourse, he 
touched on comparative anatomy ; in 
the subsequent ones, he entered upon 
the bones, as forming the principal 
structure of the body ; afterwards, he 
took a geueral review of the muscles, 
the clothing of the bones, and means 
of action, and spoke of the bounda- 
ries of motion. We regret he did not 
enlarge, as usual, upon this latter part, 
because we consider that we are highly 
indebted to him, as being the first who, 
either in lectures or 10 books, has in- 
troduced this important information, 
for the purposes of high art: and al- 
though there is a book lately pub- 
lished, whose principal merit is the co- 
pying of the boundaries of motion, 
and other original information, from 
Mr. C.’s admirablelectures, yet we do 
not consider it at all satisfactory, and 
we should be much better pleased, and, 
indeed, it would be more to the ad- 
vantage of the students to hear it ree 
peated from the professor’s chair. Mr. 
C. finished, as he had began, in a 
highly instructive manner, He depre- 
cated the too often unfeeling display of 
practical anatomy, as tending to bru- 
talize the feelings, and corrupt the 
heart. He recommended to the stu- 
dents, when they visited the practical 
schools, the decorum of contemplative 
minds, He brought forward the Greeks 
as an example for them; and there 
certainly cannot be a more beautiful 
instance of the delicacy of sentiment 
in these refined people, than their re- 
presentation of Death, under the form 
of a beautiful youth, with a torch in- 
verted—to signify the lamp of life was 
extinct*. After he had concluded bis 


_ a 


* Vide Homer's !hiad, Death of Sarpedon 
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discourse on the last evening, he de- 
monstrated on the living fizure, Pine 
whole finished with one of the grandest 
displays of the various actions of the 
human body that ever was exhibited 
since, perhaps, the time of the Greeks 
or Romans. Four of the finest men 
in form, and the most expert at the 
sword exercise, were exhibited naked, 
under the direction of Mr. Angelo. 
They went through the preliminary 
motions, and they were afterwards op- 
posed to each other in the sword exer- 
cise, displaying grace, strength, quick- 
ness of eye, and agility of body, such 
as we seldom witness. We know not 
how to thank Professor Carlisle suffi- 
ciently for the infinite pains he takes 
for the benefit of the students, bi-t ** it 
would be but little, could we say how 


much,” 

AR! RATT ROE SERIE LH A LYCANS IO REC ETNA TMD A Ge! 
RETORT CORTEOUS. 
Arrersury, Bishop of Rochester, when 
a certain Bill was brought into the House 
of Lords, said, among other things, ‘‘ that 
he prophesied last winter this bill would 
be attempted in the present session ; and 
he was sorry to find that he had proved a 
true prophet.” My Lord Coningsby, 
who spoke after the bishop, and always 
spoke in a passion, desired the House to 
remark, ‘‘ that one of the Right Reverend 
had set himself forth asa prophet; but, 
for his part, he did not know what pro 
phet to liken him to, unless that furious 
proene Balaam, who was reproved by 
iis own ass.” The bishop, in a reply, 
with great wit and calmness, exposed this 
rude attack, concluding thus:—‘ Since 
the noble lord hath discovered in our 
inanners such a similitude, I am well con- 
tent to be coinpared to the prophet Ba- 
laam; but, my lords, I am at a loss to 
know how to make out the other part of 
the parallel; [ am sure that [ have been 
reproved by nobody but his lordship *.”’ 
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KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 


Nickel.—The following is the most ap- 
proved process for obtaining the oxyd in 
a state of purity, from which the metal is 
afterwards easily obtained *. 

After the ore above-mentioned has 
been roasted with charcoal, which may 
probably expel some of the arsenic, it 
must be reduced to a fine powder, and 
treated with nitric acid. ‘The remaining 
sulphur will be separated, or, with the 
arsenic, converted into sulphuric and arse- 
nic acids. If, to asolution, nitrat of lead be 
added, these acids will be precipitated by 
the lead, in the state of sulphat and arseniat 
of lead. If too much nitrat of lead be 
added, the lead may be precipitated by 
adding small portions of sulphat of soda. 





_ ™ King’s Anecdotes. 
* See Literary Journal, No. 38, p. 691.—Ep- 


The solution now contains nickel iron 
and, perhaps, cobalt and copper. | ‘The 
copper may be separated by a clean bar 
of iron. ‘lhe solution must now be 
treated with carbonat of potash, by 
tated together. ‘These being washed, the 
nickel and cobalt may be dissolved in 
pure ammonia, while the oxyd, or iron, 
will be left behind. ‘This ammoniacal 
solution is next heated, till the ammonia 
is driven off, which is known by its ceas- 
ing to tinge turmeric paper brown. If to 
these oxyds pure potash be added, the 
oyd of cobalt will be dissolved, wiile 
that of nickel will be left in a state of 
purity. “The oxyd of nickel is now to be 
made into a paste with oil or fat, and in- 
troduced into acrucible, withsome black 
flux. ‘The crucible should be lined with 
charcoal, aad provided with a close co- 
ver; the whole must be heated strongly, 
in a smith’s forge, for more than an hour. 
On cooling, a button of pure nickel will 
be found. 

This metal is of anagreeable white co- 
lour, possessing considerable hardness 
andlustre. It is said to be capable of 
being hammered into sheets, not thinner 
than one hundredth of an inch. It if 
now generally believed to be magnectic, 
like iron. It does not fuse at a tempera- 
ture less than 160° of Wedgewood It 
po-sesses the valuable property of not 
being changed by exposure to the air, 
nor by immersion in water, atthe common 
temperature. When, however, it is ex- 
posed to a tolerable heat, it becomes tar- 
nished, and ultimately covered with 
oxyd. A much stronger heat sets this 
oxygen free, as is the case with the noble 
metals. 

Nitrat of Nickel.—Nitric acid oxydates 
and dissolves nickel. ‘Lhe solution is of 
a green colour, and affords rhomboidal 
crystals. This salt is at first deliquescent, 
and afterwards fallsto powder by losing its 
acid, the atom of nitric acid being nine- 
teen; and since the soluble nitrats mostly 
contain two atoms of acid, it will be con- 
stituted by 2 x 19 acid to 64 of oxyd. 


A triple salt is also formed by adding 
an excess of ammonia to nitrat of nickel. 
This salt has the peculiar property of 
being decomposed by the alkalies. 
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caland Practical. By G. Jones. 4to. 15s. 
POEMS. 

The Angler, a Poem in Teun Cantos. 
12mo. 10s. 6d. 

Parliainentary Letters and other Poeins. 
Corner. 8vo, 4s. 

The Temple of Truth: a Poem in Five Cantos. By 
Sarah Penon, 8vo. 5s. 

Durovernum; or, Sketches Historical and descriptive 
of Canterbury, with other Poems. By Arthur 
Brooke, Esq. vo. 7s. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
Commercial Economy ; or, the Evils of a Metallic Cur- 


rency. 8vo, Is. 
THEOLOGY. 
Plain and Practical Sermons. 
Boudier, M. A. 8vo. 9s. 
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Covent Garpen.— The new comedy pro- 
duced here, after having dragged on alin- 
gering and miserable existence, ‘ bur- 
thensome to itself,’ through Friday, ex- 
pired on the following Saturday, at about 
ten o’clock in the evening, amidst the 
sighs of sympathizing friends aud. the 
cruel taunts of insatiable and exulting 
foes. The author, we understand, is in- 
consolable, but threatens to take unequal 
revenge upon the critics, by writing an- 
other piece for the theatre as expeditiously 
as his recent regrets will allow ; and he 
Hatters himself, that, when completed, his 
friends will be confirmed (if any confirma- 
tion were needful) in the favourable opi- 
nion created by his ‘* Word for the Lar 
dies.” 

Diury Lane.—There is nothing fresh 
fo notice at this house. ‘The tragedy of 
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Brutus was represented here on Wednes- 
day last, ror the eighteénth time. ‘There 
is still, perhaps, room for a further re- 
mark or two. The subject of “ Brutus” 
—that is to say, of the death of Lucretia, 
is one of the most interesting and import- 
ant events related in Roman history, and 
we think the management of many parts 
of the drama is contrived in a masterly 
style. The opening of the third act is 
=n grand, and the speech which 
srutus here makes, is equal, in sublimity, 
to the magnificent horrors which are 
thrown around him. The fact of Tar- 
quin’s statue being crumbled to dust by 
a thunderbolt, is, we believe, recorded, 
and on the stage it has a capital effect. 
What we principally object to in the tra- 
gedy is, the jumble of incidents created 
by the junction of two separate eras in 
the life of Brutus. The death of Titus 
should not have been appended to the 
Fall of ‘Tarquin, as its introduction creates 
too distinct an interest, and is brought 
about by an incident not authorized by 
tradition. ‘The loves of ‘Titus and Tar- 
quinia should have been expunged, and, 
though the fifth act is rich, as it regards 
the acting of Kean, it is altogether extra- 
neous, and is an attack upon the feelings 
of the audience which might well have 
been spared—for the main story of the 
piece is essentially at an end at the con- 
clusion of the fourth act. We now pro- 
ceed to say a word on the performance, 
which we are happy to say, on the 
whole, is creditable and respecteble. In 
this, we exempt Mr. Kean’s Brutus, 
which, of course, demands higher praise 
—a praise more properly to be estimafed 
by the effect it i on the audience than 
by any comment from us. Nothing 
was ever finer or more picturesque than 
his attitude when he drops on his knee 
swearing his vengeance shall pursue ‘Tar- 
quin to the last extremity. We did not 
so much admire him in the Forum, for, 
though no great admirers of the elder 
Kemble, we still recollect his admirable 
acting where he mounts the Rostrum in 
“Julius Cesar,” and Mr. Kean certainly 
suffers by the comparison. 

The Valerius of Mr. Holland was very 
good. The Titus of D. Fisher was much 
better than some of his other perform: 
ances. Mr. H. Kemble, though a tyrant, 
was perfectly inoffensive in ‘Tarquin. 
Mr. seven made a favourable im- 
pression on the audience, and Mr. Penley 
made himself agreeable. Mrs. Glover 
gave us a higher opinion of her tragic 

owers in Tullia than in Andromache, 

ut her face is always against her. Mrs. 
West had little to do in Tarquinia; that 
little she did well. Mrs. Robinson is a 
pretty piece of insipidity. The scenery 
and machinery are both good ; the fall of 
the temple is managed with singular taste 
and grandeur. ‘Ihe applause through the 
evening was warm and general. 

If we were pleased with Brutus, we 
were disgusted with the subsequent re- 
presentation of a melodrama, called 
‘¢ The Barmecide.”” The way in which 
audiences have latterly been treated 











by the managers is very contemptuous. 
Pieces (afterpieces), decidedly’ con- 
demned on the first night, are always 
again attempted, and, if much disap- 
proved, are never brought forward ex- 
cept when there is some attraction to 
precede them which is sure to fill the 
house. We, however, trust that if ‘The 
Barmecide’’? and ‘* Rose dd’ Amour” 
were performed every evening in the 
year, there would be found some judici- 
ous persons to resent the affront offered 
to their decision. 'Weshould be sorry to 
find the play-house converted into a bear 
gardeu; but, really, we would recom- 
mend to audiences to follow the example 
set by those who attended the first pro- 
duction of ‘* Puss in Boots,’ at Covent 
Garden, and insist upon their sentence 
being carried into immediate execution. 
[f the managers would abide by reasona- 
ble disapprobation, we should be content 
'e retract our proposal. W.. i. 


Surrey THeatre.—This house seems 
destined to maintain its superiority Over 
the other minortheatres, bothinthe variety 
of its entertainments and the merits of the 
pieces produced. The house opened, on 
Saturday, to a very crowded audience, 
who testified their high gratification at the 
amusements provided for them by loud 
applause. The burletta of Azim; or, 
Wants and Superflu:ties, conveys a very 
instructive moral lesson, in a most pleas- 
ing manner; and the new melo-drama of 
The Reprosate excites the deepest interest 
throughout the whole; whilst Scraps; or, 
the Village Theatre, enlivened the even- 
ing, and gave that agreeable diversity 
which could not fail of success. Mr. T. 
P. Cooke, from Drury Lane Theatre, 
displayed surprising versatility of talent, 
in the last piece, by playing five different 
characters: his German Baronand French 
Valet were excellent. Mrs. Horn and 
Mr. Gibbon, also from Drury Lane, add 
much to the strength of this very etfective 
company. ‘Amongst the old performers, 
we have only room to notice Mr. Wat- 


| kins, who has improved very much since 


we last sawhim. The music by Whitaker 
and Parry had a fine effect, and the 
scenery, particularly a new drop scene, 
is of a very superior description. 








@riginal Poetry. 





THEATRICAL CRITIQUES. 





CRITIQUE IV.—MISS STEPHENS. 





“ Though form and song at once combin'd 
Their loveliest bloom and softest thrill, 
My heart hath sigh'd, my heart hath pin'd, 
For something softer, lovelier still! 
Oh! I have found it all, at last, 
In thee, thou sweetest living lyre, 
Through which the soul has ever pass'd 
Its harmvuniziug breath of fire !’— Moore. 





Say, what can rob thedungeon of distress, 
Or soothe the hours of mental wretchedness : 








eed 


What pow’r, what charm, possesses the 
sweet art 

Of luring sorrow gently from the heart, 

Like plaintive music ?—in the strai: that dies, 

We hear the trembling echoes of our sighs! 

And whew iv glouiy solitude we mourn, 

We love the sounds that sigh forth in retorn; 

For, while we Lisi, theiimelancholy toue, 


We fee) our sorrows are but half our own, 


lay, 
Would turn the murd’rer from his guilty 
Way, . 
And bid th’uncultur’d savage «pare his prey. 
Thou could'’st from suicide the thoughis be. 
guile, 
Couldst bid the lone wretch drop his kuife, aud 
amile: 
For O! soft music bath the pow’r to win 
The erring wand’rer from the paths of sin, « 
And lead him back, with Pity’s heav'nly tone, 
To smiling Virtue’s pure and flow’ry throne. 


There is a soul which breathes within ") 


Sweet artless meludist! to thee belong 

The feelings which g.ve eloquence to sous: 

Bright form of truth—Timidity’s own child, 

Thy mien is modest, as thy stratus are wild 

Thou showest woman iu her lovesiest cress 

Pleas’t by thy smiles, and wia’st with gentle 
ness. 

Geutle Ophelia, sweet Vandane, stay! 

My soul would fain still linger on thy lay; 

Thy voice recalls the dreams of love and joys, 

Which childhood fosters, but which age 
destroys, 

I list entrane’d, and as the last notes die, 

I feeltheir pow'r, and own them with a sigh / 

So soothingly it falls apon mine ear, 

{ thank the charm that lulls me—with a tear. 


1. 
The heart that can slumber, when music is 
breathing 
Like dew of the midnight, is murky and 
chill; 
The heart, and soft music, like flowers en- 
wreathiny, 
Should cling to each other in bappiness 
still. 
Q. 
For the sweetest of flow'rs must wither and 
perish, 
And the form that entwin’d them in silence 
decay ; 
Yet “tis soothing to think that the roses we 
cherish, 
Will gratefully breathe o'er the spot where 
we lay. 
3. 


And thus, too, is music melodiously cheering 
The breast of its sorrows, the heart of its 
woes : : 
Aud the strains, which, thro’ life, we have 
thought most endearing, 
Will mournfully warble, and sigh o’er ite 


close, 
4. 
Then, he who can slumber when music is 
breathing, 


Possesses a heart that is lonely and chill; 
Where the flow'rs of feeling are never en- 
wreathing— 
Which virtuous lowe vever bless’d with & 
thrill. 


Farewell, fond theme, for which I’ve linger'd 
long ; 
Sweet child of Diffidence, as well as Song, 
Accept th’ unworthy tribute of my praise, 
Weakly express'd—but heartfelt as thy lays. 
H.S.V D. 
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i ' TRANSLATION 
. Of the 23d Ode of Horace’s 1st Book. 





You shun me, Chloe, like a deer, 
That o’er the devious mountain strays 
To seek its dam, and starts to hear 
The breeze that in the thicket plays ; 


For, whether *mongst the rustling leaves 
The vernal gales are heard to throng, 

Or some lone brake the lizard heaves, 
With tott’ring steps she pants along. 


But, Chloe, whence this dread of me : 
No beast of prey your step alarms? 
*Tis time you should your mother flee, 
Now fitter for a husband’s arms ! 
ORDoVFX. 





TRANSLATION 


Of Ausonius’s Epigram on Dido.“ Infelix 
Dido,” &c. 





ILL-FATED Queen, though twice caress’d, 
To be in both your loves unbless'd! 
One husband dead—away you fly, 


The other flown—alas! you die. 
ORDOVEX. 





A FRENCH RONDEAU, 





Pour le moins, votre compliment 
M’a soulage dans ce moment; 

Et, des qu’on me lest venu faire, 
J’ai chassé mon apoticaire, 

Et renvoyé mon lavement, 


TRANSLATED. 


So easy am I, since the day 
You sent your compliments so civil, 
1’ve made my doctor pack away, 
And sent his doses to the devil. 
ORDOVEX., 





EPITAPH 


On the late Mr. Perceval, assassinated by Bel- 
lingham, May 11th, 1812. 





Whoe’eR thou art, with slow pace wand’ring 
nigh, 
Pause o’er this spout, that courts the pensive 
eye: 
Pause, and confess, that, in this narrow span, 
Lies all Heaven leaves us of a virtuous man: 
All, but the deathless meed, that worth may 
claim, 
And murder cannot take—an honest fame : 
Pause, and confess, that he, who moulders 
here, 
Was once the valued friend and kinsman dear; 
“Y) More, was too, in peril’s stormy hour, 
's Country’s, hope, the guardian of her 
power ; 
True to her weal, and to her glory true, 
ee as sincere, in every plan he drew ; 
ye by no public rage, no private art, 
And she aim—-to act a Briton’s part : 

Confeas how well,—-but let the patriot’s tear 
$ the rest,—for Perceval lies here. 
ae ORDOVEX. 

ON PITT AND NELSON. 


Taovcn Britain 
Her sehen died, 
. ieee S Ornament—-her navy’s pride ; 
al) hina by faithful hist’ry taught, 
itt counsell’d when a Nelsou 


OUrht 
And ha 
psa delighted, on the splendid page 
“RS Ia fame the Hero and the Sage. 


ORDOVEX 








moarn’d, when Pitt and 


SONG. 
Ou ! when shall our hearts be united, 
When mingle their surrows again? 
Believe me, though now they are blighted, 
The seeds of affection remain. 
Eneugh have I suffer’d without thee, 
E’en more than thy wrongs could require ; 
And thus my soul hovers about thee, 
Still, still to thy love doth aspire, 


Oh ! where are the soft hours of pleasure, 
Ol! where are the moments of bliss ; 
When love, left by sorrow, at leisure, 
Could banquet on purity’s kiss ? 
They are gone, but remembrance remaineth, 
Remembrance that pleases me yet; 
Tho’ mix’d with reflection that paineth, 
[ would not those moments forget, 


Time was when those moments were many, 
But that has gone past, and ’tis now 
A mock’ry to think there were any 
Such sweets, when forgotten’s love’s vow. 
But who that hath rapture partaken 
Forgets that such lot has been their’s, 
There are hours which the past will awaken, 
Tho’ little to welcome it bears, 


But away with the thought, it but bringeth 
Too much of that past to delight: 
The heart of the dreamer it wringeth, 
If cherish’d t’will madden it quite ; 
For when will our hearts be united, 
When mingle their sorrows again? 
Alas they’re so bitterly blighted 
It renders the hope nearly vain. 


S. R. J. 
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| of the Lireraay Journat, and if this 
has been yielded to, for so long a period: 
as since the commencement. of this 
publication, not only without private re- 
ward, but ata private sacrifice of labour 
and money—it will now be allowed, that 
we have been PATRIOTIC LONG ENOUGH, 
and may claim, in.future, toact a little 
more after the manner of the world. 
Our receipts, hereafter, must at least 
equal our expenses; and, to this end, 


| two arrangements have presented them- 


selves to our choice; the one to dimi- 
nish the bulk, and probably the value, 
of the Lirerary JouRNan, in a degree 
more Commensurate with its original, 
PRICE; and the second, to continue 
the original bulk and value, and to 
raise the PRICE in a degree commen- 
surate. A plan, not exactly conform- 
able to either of these ideas, is that 
which has been fixed upon. It is re- 
solved to increase both the VALUE 
and the PRICE; and the Seconp 
VoLuME is therefore begun, to be re- 
commended, it is hoped, by some new 
claims on that public favour, which 
the Lirerary JOURNAL has, in an 
extraordinary manner, experienced,— 
and at the price of NINEPENCE 


each number, 








Pa ce 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





** The Spirit of the Magazines and Journals,. 
No.1,” in our next. 
** The Repository, No.1,” and © Original 








In commencing thee SECOND VO- 
LU ME of the Literary Journat, the 

Publisher begs to call to the Reader’s | 
recollection, the views with which this | 
Paper was commenced, and which were 
set forth in the Address to the Public, | 
contained in the first number. In par- | 
ticular, the Reader will not forget the 
solicitude which was betrayed, to ren- | 
der the Lirerary JOURNAL a PAPER | 
For ALL, not only in its Contents, but | 
inits PRICE. Governed by that soli- 
citude, a price was afhxed, but little in 
conformity with the spirit of trade, and 
which, from the first, competent Judges 
pronounced to be insufficient to cover 
the mere expenses of printing and paper. 
A fair and long experiment has now 
been made; the result has proved the 
solidity of the doubt entertained ; and a 
change, at length, is very reluctantly 
adopted. The zeal of serving the pub- 
lic; the ambition to be the instrument 
of diffusing the blessings and pleasures 
of literature and the arts throughout 
the widest attainable circle,—must no 
longer be fostered nor indulged, in de- 





fiance of every dictate of prudence. Ifa 
feeling of patriotism may be believed 





to have hitherto influenced the PRICE 





Letters ofLord Rochester,” as soon as pos 
sible. 

“ Letters from North Wales, No. VIII,” in 
our next: as also Captain Manby’s Plan of 
Relief in Case of Shipwreck at Sea,” with 
numerous wood-engravings, 

Complete Sets of the LITERARY JOURNAL, 
No. 1 to No. 40, may now be had of the 
Publisher, price Sixpence each; in single 
Numbers, Quarterly Parts, or entire Vo- 
lumes, half-bound, uncut. The Map of 
the Polar Regions, printed in No. 2, may 
also be had separately. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED EIGHTEEN YEARS, 
THE Public are respectfully invited to au 
inspection of the very large and cheap stock of IRISH 
SHIRTING and SHEETING CLOTHS, now on sale at 
No. 4, the South side of Bloomsbury Square. The 
Company,from the nature of the Establishments here 
and in [reland, offer to the community the above arti- 
cles much cheaper and better than they can be procured 
threugh auy other medium. Their lineus ave bleached 
under their own iuspection, without the help of acids; 
they warrant their durability and colours, and engage to 
return the money, should a fault appear. Couutry Or- 
ders faithfully attended to. 

Agents: John Donovan, Nu. 4, Bloomsbury Square, 
London; John Doyle, No. 31, St. Mary's Abbey, Dub- 


iin. 
Good Bills on Ireland, and Bank of Ireland Nvetes 


taken or discounted, 
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THE COLONIES. 


This Day is Published, by Baldwin, Cradock, and 
Joy, Paternoster Row, in one vol, 800] price 12s. 
boards, ‘ 


The COLONIES and the PRESENT AME- 
RICAN REVOLUTIONS. By M. DE PRADT, for- 
merly Archbishop of Malines. Translated from the 
French, 

Contents :—Grandeur and Importance of the Inquiry 
concerning the Colonies.—Ancient and Modern State 
of the Colonies—General View, Geographical, Histo- 
rical, and Cummercial, of all the European Colonies.— 
Portuguese Colonies.—Dutch Colonies —British Colo- 
nies.—French Colonies.—Spanish Colonies.—General 
View of the! Productions and Commerce of the Euro- 
pean Culovies.—Of Colonies in general.—Elementary 
Principles of the Colonial System.—Of Exclusive 
Commercial Companies.—Of the Exclusive Commerce 
vf Mother Couutries with their Colonies.—Of Slavery 
inthe Colonies of St. Domingo —Comparison of the 
Elementary Principles of the Colonial, System with 
those which have, been followed by the Europeans.— 
Conduct of the Europeans in regard to their Colo- 
nies,—Recapitulation of the present State of the Colo- 
nial. Powers’— Consequences and Dangers of that: 
State.—Of the Change of Mother Countries into Colo- 
nies, and of Colonies into Mother Countries —Of the 
Dependence of India, and the Independence of the Co- 
lonies.—Of the Separation prepared and unprepared, of 
the Colonies.—Necessity of a Colonial Congress.—Can 
Spain reconquer and retain her Colonies; — What 
ought (Spain to dol—Of the Rights of Europe in the 
War between Spain and her Colonies.—Of the influ- 
ence of the Colonies on the Navies of Enrope —What 
otight the inferior Maritime Powers to do in relativn to 
their Colonies ’—Plans hithertv proposed for the Colo- 
nies.—A Plan proposed for the Colonies.—Benefits, 
Losses, and Compensations, in the Plan for the Colo- 
njes.—Particnlar Considerations.—Of the British Em- 
pire in India, and its Duration.—What will become of 
the Uuited States of America?—Of the Necessity of 
forming Establishnients in Europe for advancing the 
prosperity of the Colonies. ) 


II. 


Published Quarterly, by Baldwin, Cradock, and 


Joy, in royal 8vo. price 8s. each Number, with 
Plates, 


The COLONIAL JOURNAL: containing— 

1. The Political and Conmereial Interests of the 
Colonies asserted, and Colonial Rizhts and Liberties 
dcfended. 

2. Original Communications on Colonial Interests, 
Culumerce, Agriculture, History, Biography, Topo- 
graphy, &c. 

3. Emigration Papers; or practical Facts and Obser- 
vations, collected forthe Assistance of Persons disposed 
to emigrate to the British Colonies, United States of 
America, &c. 

4. Colonial Collections, comprehending Royal Char- 
ters, Proclamations, Parljameutary Enactinents, Com- 
mercial Documents, Exports and Imports, &c. 

%. Colonial Bibliography ; or, Accounts of Books of all 
Dates, written on Colonial Affairs. 

6. Reviews of New Publications of Colonial Interest. 

7. State and other Official Papers. 

8. Proceedings in Parliament on Questions interest- 
iuz to the Colonies. 

9. Proceedings ef the several Colonial Governments 
an Legislatures, and their respective branches. 

10. Law Proceedings, Criminal Trials, &c. 

11. Titles aud Abstracts of all Acts of each Session of 
Parhament relating tu the Colonies, and New Acts of 
tue Colunial Legislatures. 

1%. Colonial Occurrences; Births, Deaths, Marriages, 
&e Arrivals, Departures, Xe. 

13. Colonial Notices, Civily Military, Naval, Literary, 
Philosophical, Missionary, &e. 

14. Sipping and Commercial Intelligence; State of 
the Meitish Markets; Prices Curreut of Colopis! Pri - 
dure, Ke. 








15. Colonial Appointments, Civil and Military Esta- 
blishments in the Colonies, Lists of Public Officers, &c. 

16. Packets and Ship-letter Mails, Rates of Postage, 
Days of Sailing, calculated Return of Packets in England 
aud the Colonies, Days of making up Mails, &c. 

17. Annual Parliamentary Accounts of the Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain, Ireland, and the Colonies. 


Il, 
FREE DRAWING SCHOOLS. 
Speedily will be published, 

A PROPOSAL, &c. &c. for Establishing 
FREE DRAWING-SCHOOLS, for preparing Youth of 
both Sexes for the Mechanic Occupations, and other 
Common Employments; as, those of Carpentry, 
Smith's Work, Building, Cabinet-Making, Turning, 
Carving, Coach-Makivg, Joining, Masonry, House- 
Painting, Weaving, Dress-Making, Flower-Makiug, 
Embroidering, Millinery, &c.&c. — 

By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F. A. S. 

*,* Free Drawing-Schools will be recommended, in 
this Publication, upou these principles, among 
others :— 

L. That the Art of Drawing, like the Arts of Read- 
ing, Writing, and Arithmetic, ought to be a branch of 
Common Education, because it cau often enable its 
possessor, eithér absolutely to get a living, or else to 
rise in his condition of life; its use being indispensable 
in many Trades and Employmens, and more or less use- 
ful inall; and 

II. That the true method of serving the Poor, is to 
increase their means of serving themselves. ) 


IV, 
COLONIAL INSTITUTION, &c. 
A PROPOSAL for Establishing in London 


a New Philanthrupical and Patriotic Institution, to be 
called, THE PATRIOTIC METROPOLITAN COLO. 
NI{AL INSTITUTION, for assisting new Settlers in 
His Majesty's Colonies, and for encouraging new 
Branches of Colonial Trade? a Proposal for establishing 
New and Distinct Colonies for the Relief of the Half- 
Casts of India, and Mulattoes of the West Indies ;a 
Postscript ou the Benefits to be derived from Es- 
tablishing Free Drawing-Schools, and Schools of Che- 
mistry and the Mathematics; and on other Means 
of Advancing the National Industry, Numbers, and 
Greatness, 
By E. A. KENDALL, Esq. F. A.S. 


TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
Just published , price 14s- extra boards, 


THE GIS OF ENGLAND; or, THE 
TRIUMPHS OF THE LATE WAR, as they appear in 
the Thauks of Parliament, progressively voted to the 
Navy and Army; and the Communications, either 
Oral or Written, on the Subject. Chronologically Ar- 
ranged: with Notes, Biographical and Military. By 
MAURICE EVANS, Navy and Army Agent. 

“Tam surel speak the language of the House, when 
I say that it is impossible to find any where, the glory 
of our arms so weil described, as in those brilliant dis- 
plays of eloquence.” 

Lord Castlereagh's Speech, May 20th 1816. 


A few Copiesare taken on large imperial payer, and 
hot-pressed, price 11. 8s. 





Coyies of the above Work nay he bad of the Author, 
in Beaufort Buildings; aud of Messrs. Longman and 
Co; Baldwin and Co.; Law and Whitaker; Black, 
Parbury, aod Alien; Egerton; Westley and Parrish ; 
and all other Booksellers. 
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Puiliihed by Loneman, Rees, IZurst, Orme, and 
Brown, 12s. octavo, 
A JOURNEY TO ROME AND NAPLES 
By HENRY SASS, i'sq. 
“ This is a most delightful volume: the Author is a 
man of taste, and, what is better, he is a man of princi- 
ple and feeling. Weshuuki have thought that every 


————> 


topic tobe discussed in a journey through Franee iy 
Italy, had been exhausted; but we lave perused y, 
Sass's agreeable Look with as much satisfaction 8» 
did Keates's Account of Pelew, or Hall’s Account Ofly 
Choo. His well-stored mind and powers of pajny; 
give an air of novelty and interest to every Subject, 
touches." —Monthly Magazine, for July. 

“The Author presents himselfto us ina very fayy, 
able light, throughout the whole of his volume. 4, 
account of Mr. Sass’s journey offers much to excite ,,, 
commendation, and very little matter fur blame. th 
does not profess to give profound disquisitions op mt 
tics or science; but he is, for the most part, a fair a, 


‘candid relater ; and the information which he coma, 


nicates cannot fail to assist very materially the ord; 
travellers who visit Italy. He writes clearly, unafie, 
edly, and with sufficient elegance. He is highly to 
praised for the honest warmth of his sentiments y 
subjects which ought to rouse every Englishinan's fey, 
ings of honour and of national indignation. If, Upea 
one or two points, we are forced to differ from him, » 
do so with respect for his disinterested boldness of 4 
pression upon unpopular topics; and the informatiq 
which he conveys upon some other points of this ». 
ture, is at once curious and important.""—L£dindury 
Review, No. 60. 


“ Mr. Sass’a Travels to Rome and Naples are detail 
in alively familiar narrative, and might prove a yey 
useful acquistion to travellers; objects of interest ay 
pointed out, and usefnl hints given to avoid danger 
trouble, and imposition. Mr. S. describes nature with 
the enthusiasm of an artist, and has beeu attentivey 
the minutest national differences between the countris 
he visited. We have not found ourselves fatigued wit 
too mnch laborious research, but anxiousiy follow 
the author through the amusing pages of his publia 
tion with unwearied alacrity and iucreasing inter 
Romantic and coutemplative, our author loses no» 
portunity of enconraging the sentiments, that such fir 
scenes as he was witness of, would naturally engenée 
The book is full of spirited observation; the materi) 
rich aud varied."— Literary Journal, Nos. and 


“ The Author of this agreeable book has afforded » 
considerable eutertainment; and we doubt not b 
that his remarks may be read by futuve travellers wil 
equal pleasure and advyautage. Mr. Sass evidently co 
templates interesting objects with the accurate ¢ 
which belongs almost exclusively to the artist;—s 
his casual observations and deliberate reflections 
equally characterlsed by that liberality and acutens 
which bespeaks a cultivated aud candid mind."—te 
tleman's Magazine, for August. 





SCHOOL FOR DRAWING AND PAINTING, 
POSSESSING every requisite for the study 
the HUMAN FIGURE, where the Student isinstiut* 
in ANATOMY, PERSPECTIVE, and the other ™ 
ments of Art, forming a Probationary School for ™ 
Royal Academy and British Museum. 

To ubviate the disadvantage which many have et? 
rienced from the want of a proper place, where t* 
could obtain the necessary information previous tol 
entrance into the above national Schools of Art, 
Establishment has been formed, by which the pros” 
of the young Artist and Amateur is facilitated, and" 
are better enabled to appreciate aud to profit by” 
Elgin Marbles, as well as the other various example 
Fine Art contained in those Institutions 

Particulars may be known at No. 50, Great Ru* 
Street, Bloomsbury Square, opposite the Br 
Museum. 
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LONDON:— P» wauted Sfovr the Pro: ruler , 


G. DAVIDSON, Clad Boswell Court ; and Purr 
oy J. LIMBIRD, %5, Holywell Street, neu’ git! 
ment’s Chureh, Stc-ond - £. WILSON. Re, : 
CHAPPELLMS, Cornhill; and at REVNC' 
Subscription Reading Roum, 337, Cafurd ~ . 
where Communications and sidvertiaeiKe'” 
received. 

Subscribers are respectfully requested te o °° © 
ORDERS te any Kovkseller or Newsvevuce! ‘ 
went to their own pieces of residence | 
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